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A 32-page Family Budget book with provision 
for a record of items on which Income Tax de- 
ductions are allowable. * Another timely Mutual 
Life sales aid for use by our Field Underwriters. 
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What if some dreamy-eyed song writer did say, “A pretty girl is 
like a melody.” What if some anemic verse scribbler burbled that 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever”—if you’re not interested? 


Perhaps you’re not even interested in sunshine, or babbling 
brooks or good food, or a nice home, or a $5,000 a year income. 


In which case you naturally wouldn’t give a hoot about the fact 
that last year the hundred leading Franklin agents averaged 
$5,286.00, or that the entire agency group whose earnings were 
reported to the Collector of Internal Revenue averaged $3,598.08 ; 
or that one Franklin agent earned $1,000 last month, another made 
$2,200, another pocketed $1,500, and dozens of others did as well 
or better. 


But if you are interested—if you would like to be in the big sur- 
tax bracket next year, inquire about a Franklin Agency franchise. 
Maybe we'll be bragging about what YOU did in a couple of 
months. 
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Over $230,000,000.00 Insurance In Force 
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fc EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


xk If the subject of Compulsory Social Insurance 
becomes tiresome to some of our readers, the answer 
must be that we have failed to make clear the presence 
of a very real threat to the insurance industry in these 
plans that are being recommended with such breath- 
taking rapidity by misguided social planners. The aver- 
age man is a sucker for the ‘something for nothing” 
approach and a plan containing ruinous economic possi- 
bilities might become law in short order without careful 
and adequate debate. A very heavy responsibility rests 
upon Congress to make certain this careful debate is 
undertaken before voting into law any “cradle to the 
grave” proposition. Why the rush for immediate adop- 
tion? These all-inclusive social insurance recommenda- 
m «tions very definitely represent an encroachment on 
— private initiative. One factor that seems to have been 
™ generally overlooked by offhand analyzers is the cost 
of these benefits. Even taken alone, the well-known 
cost of red tape and bureaucratic administration, when 
set against the benefits provided by commercial com- 
panies economically operated, precludes the possibility 
of obtaining any government sponsored arrangement 
on a reasonable basis. For another thing, these all- 
inclusive plans are foreign importations and this writer 
for one is tired of listening to oft repeated recom- 
mendations that we junk what we have built in this 
country and adopt social orders and ideologies of 
European origin. These “benefits” did not prevent the 
Europeans from setting the world on fire twice within 
a quarter of a century. We really have something in 
this country and we should hold on to it for dear life. 
The next time some one suggests that we swap what 
we have in the United States for the European plan, 
let’s just tell them to get out of our sight and hearing 
% \cfore we call the deportation authorities. Our way 
of life has already proved itself so let’s continue it 
awhile longer. Gerhard Hirschfeld, particularly quali- 
fied in this field, recommends that we go slow on 
social security—page 15. 


etal 


*** From time to time an individual goes considerably 
helow the surface and competently analyzes basic facts. 
\Ve all know that change is the rule rather than the 
exception in this world. Those able to foresee such 
changes and to adequately adopt themselves are gen- 
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erally the ones who make the greatest progress. At the 
New York Chapter C.L.U. Seminar held in New York 
City in April of this year, Dr. Alan Valentine, Presi- 
dent of the University of Rochester, delivered an ad- 
dress. This address is one of those to which we have 
reference in this section. Dr. Valentine digs deep, 
poses thought-provoking questions, draws practical 
conclusions and handles this vital subject in a simple, 
forceful manner. For those who believe in the wisdom 
of long-range planning, this is an excellent blueprint. 
“The Indwidual in a Corporate World” begins on 
page 11. 
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xxx The problem of Agents’ Compensation is prob- 
ably as old as the business. There are many viewpoints 
about how to untie this Gordian knot—the individual's 
opinion generally reflects his place in the business. It 
is, of course, one thing to talk about the problem when 
it doesn’t affect you directly; it is an entirely different 
proposition when it’s your livelihood. At a meeting in 
Saratoga, New York held in April, a paper was pre- 
sented dealing with this subject. It was prepared by 
a committee of New York State General Agents and 
Managers of the leading companies. A careful reading 
of the report indicates that restraint, thoroughness, pur- 
posefulness and cooperation are all stressed. To these 
men and the men and women they represent, this subject 
means bread and butter—and they, as individuals, to- 
gether with their associates in the other states, carry 
the torch for life insurance. It is interesting to note 
that the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Illinois Association of Life Underwriters both 
promptly passed resolutions favoring this report—it 
begins on page 13 and is printed in full. 


***k Life insurance may begin with a need but nothing 
of benefit radiates to anyone concerned until a sale is 
consummated. Most company publications devote the 
greater portion of their space to this type of material. 
From the scores of such publications that your editors 
peruse each month we endeavor to select the outstanding 
articles from the standpoint of actual selling value, 
originality and presentation. Heading the list in this 
issue is Raymond W. Frank’s “Locating Today's 
Market’ on page 27. Incidentally, Mr. Frank has been 
nominated as a director of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters for the next term. Carmel Snow, 
Editor of Harper’s Bazaar, explains “Woman Psy- 
chology,” page 19. “Don’t Look Now’’—page 23, is 
the title of Earl Clark’s chronology of sales objections. 
Mr. Clark is the Editor of Publications for the Occi- 
dental Life in Los Angeles. 


xxx To the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company we are indebted for excellent mate- 
rial on Health Progress, page 25 and American Health, 
page 47. Low Cost Housing developments of the Metro- 
politan Life are also covered on page 35. 








HE most practical help the agent can 


receive today is that which enables him 
to render more worthwhile service and there- 
by become more valuable to his clients, to 
the company, and to the business which 
gives him his livelihood. NWNL is giving its 
agents that kind of help—helping them pre- 
pare themselves to do the kind of job which 
today’s conditions invite and which we be- 


lieve the post-war era will demand. 


@ Through the Arnold System of com- 
pensation, the professional standing of 
agents is being raised, because they are 
rewarded primarily not for the amount 
of new insurance they sell, but for the 
quality of service they render at the time 
of the sale and thereafter. 


@ Through the Arnold System, plus a 


program of individualized training and 





THESE TIMES 
CALL FOR 


basic pay for service rendered, qualified 
new agents now have a far better chance 
of becoming career agents. 


@ Through a continuous training program 
geared to Arnold System principles, all 
NWNL agents now receive a steady flow 
of helpful, down-to-earth training material 


grounded on the experience of successful 
NWNL agents. 


We believe the best defense against what- 
ever problems the future may bring to life 
insurance lies in a vigorous attack. This 
Company is therefore meeting the challenge 
of wartime with a stepped-up program of 
soundly-conceived selection, training, and 
compensation of agents, devoid of frills and 
designed to increase the value of life insur- 
ance to the public by steadily improving the 


quality of service rendered by NWNL agents. 


Northwestern .Valiond/ Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢& 


yh. ms 


¢% MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SNL\ 
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© One of a new series of advertisements appearing in the Saturday Evening Post ® 








An U nexpected Legacy 


A life insurance company should practice 


humanity in the business of serving humanity. 


The Mutual Benefit is not merely mechanically 
mutual in principle, but morally mutual in 
practice. In 98 years it has never failed, 
consciously, to respond to the higher obliga- 


tions of the spirit. 


But there is one important thing which cannot 
be written into a life insurance contract. We 
call it one of our unwritten obligations, and 


here is an example of what we mean: 


A farmer in Kentucky failed to pay the sixth 


annual premium on his policy, but, according 


HOME OFFICE 





to the terms of the policy, the insurance was 


continued for a period of nearly seven years. 


After the insurance expired, the farmer died... 
If the policy had been issued on a later form 
the insurance would have continued beyond 
the date of his death. Following our established 
practice of applying the more liberal pro- 
visions of new policies to old policies, when- 
ever practical, the Company paid the insurance 
to the surprise and gratification of the widow, 


who thought the policy was worthless. 


Perhaps that may help to show-you the kind 


of Company we are. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Individual 
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Corporate World 


By DR. ALAN VALENTINE, 
President, 
The University of Rochester, 
Given Before the Chartered Life Underwriters on April 16, 1943 


WENTY years ago there was 
a great deal of talk about free- 
dom and very little about secu- 
rity. Ten years ago there was much 
talk about security and very little 
about freedom. Today everyone 
talks about both at the same time. 
From these contrasts come two 
reasonable conclusions. The first is 
that our thinking and our talk mir- 
rors closely our immediate problems 
-with more clerity than perspective. 
The second is that in 1922 and 1932 
we recognized a clear distinction be- 
tween freedom and security, whereas 


today we have merged the two with ° 


little sense of difference. 

Does this mean that our present 
thinking is more clear or more 
turgid? Are liberty and security 
parts of the same thing, or are they 
separate,—possibly even incompat- 
ible? The question is an important 
one, 


One Man's View 


The President of the United 
States has given us his answer. Be- 
cause we have not protested it, we 
have by implication accepted it. He 
talks about freedom and security in 
the same breath; apparently in his 
mind they are one and inseparable. 
In fact, he has emphasized security 
more heavily than freedom as the 
desired outcome of the war. 

For example, in his message to 
Congress on January 6, 1942, Mr. 
Roosevelt said : 

“IT know that I speak for the 
\merican people . when I say 
that this time we are determined not 
only to win the war but also to main- 
‘ain the security of the peace which 
will follow ... We are fighting to- 
cay for security, for progress and 
ior peace, not only for ourselves but 
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for all men, not only for one genera- 
tion but for all generations.” 

Those are noble sentiments and 
Mr. Roosevelt has already begun to 
implement them. But no one would 
deny that they take in a lot of ter- 
ritory. Are they attainable through 
victory ? 

Not only has Mr. Roosevelt 
merged freedom and security, but 
Mr. Churchill has supported him. 
They are on public record, in the 
Atlantic Charter, as to their noble 
total global intentions. Again they 
merge freedom and security, and ac- 
tually call security freedom, for two 
of the Four Freedoms are wholly 
concerned with security,—freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. 
They promise that these will be at- 
tained not only for the forty-eight 
states and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations but for every- 
body, everywhere. Of course they 
do not expect to realize them for 
everyone tomorrow, but the inten- 
tion, and the pledge to ultimate 
realization for all people, are a 
clear-cut promise from the official 
spokesmen of Britain and America. 


Background 


These are desirable objectives and 
we should all make great sacrifices 
toward their realization if it is clear 
that they are attainable. But it is not 
too soon to ask a few questions, or 
even to estimate the probabilities 
and the ultimate tangible and in- 
tangible costs. Among the costs to 
be estimated is the cost to Ameri- 
cans, in terms of their present free- 
doms. 

After all, the freedom of the in- 
dividual American is extremely im- 
portant to him. It is also important 
to America, because America is a 








democracy, existing for the freedom 
and welfare of its individual citizens. 
When a ¢itizen is multiplied by 130 
million he is America and his free- 
dom is democracy. The only alter- 
native to starting with the indi- 
vidual is to start with the mass, 
to take the total population en bloc, 
and then divide them by 130 million. 
That gets nowhere, for no one can 
think in terms of 130 million people 
at once and still be thinking in terms 
of personal human problems. And 
what is more, that type of thinking 
simply is not democratic; it is total- 
itarian. 

So we come back to the question 
whether, in the interests of the in- 
dividual American, our President is 
right or wrong in regarding indi- 
vidual freedom and security as one 
and inseparable. Or he could be right 
in theory but questionable in prac- 
tice. In order to suggest an opinion 
in that matter, I must ask you to 
bear with a little background. 

Most of men’s thinking, for hun- 
dreds of years, has centered about 
two questions: the relation. of man 
to his God and the relation of man 
to his neighbors. Upon these ques- 
tions religions have been founded, 
constitutions written, revolutions 
fought, and nations created and de- 
stroyed. Yet both problems remain 
unsolved in practice. Each gener- 
ation has to attempt a new solution 
in terms of new conditions. Mr. 
Roosevelt is trying to lead America 
and the world to a long-term solu- 
tion, based upon contemporary prob- 
lems. 


Our Times 


In our time, we seem more con- 
cerned about our relations to society 
(Continued on the next page) 
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than to God. This is partly because 
we are spiritually elementary or 
spiritually insolvent. It is also partly 
because we have optimistically ac- 
cepted the thought that we are 
created in God’s image, and there- 
fore are content to substitute the 
image for the original. So the ques- 
tion in our time is translated to this: 
“What do I owe to myself person- 
ally, and how much should I com- 
promise my personal life and ob- 
jectives to the interests of society 
as a whole?” 


Scope of the Problem 


To deal with so large a problem 
we need a large map, even if it is also 
a crude one. This is not simply a 
controversy between conservatives 
and New Deal, or capitalism and 
socialism. There are far greater and 
more complicated forces at work. 
As much as we can, we should keep 
clear of contemporary shibboleths, 
of fighting controversial words, for 
they raise emotions and prejudices 
which confuse our thinking and dis- 
tort the picture. Whatever new 
world we may want after the war 
cannot be attained, or even envis- 
aged, except by the clearest and most 
unprejudiced thinking. 

Most of us approach the problem 
from a common background of in- 
heritance, tradition and experience, 
for we are all Americans and as 
Americans have absorbed the whole 
tradition of individual freedom—the 
belief in the importance of the indi- 
vidual that is fundamental to the 
Christian religion, fundamental to 
the tradition of English civilization 
through the Magna Charta, the Long 
Parliament, Milton, and the reforms 
of 1832. We Americans took over 
and advanced that tradition, making 
it the basis of our own democracy. 
That tradition, as I understand it, 
is what we are fighting for, just as 
our ancestors fought for it, accord- 
ing to their interpretations, on 
Bunker Hill and on both sides of 
Bull Run. 


Man and Freedom 


Sir Thomas Browne expressed the 
tradition when he wrote “A man 
should be something that men are 
not.”” He meant that there was some- 
thing in the individual that was 
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precious and important and that 
could not be found in men in the 
mass. I happen to believe that, and 
I think you do. With it goes faith 
in man as a man,—in his capacity 
to determine ultimately what is right, 
and his desire and ability to do it. 
We believe that general improve- 
ment depends upon individual im- 
provement; and we believe that in 
order to improve a man needs spirit- 
ual, mental and economic elbow 
room. It has been our system to 
provide, within reason, that elbow 
room. We hope to continue that 
system, for upon that rock we have 
built our democracy. 

But we must recognize that under 
that system we have not achieved 
or provided effective economic elbow 
room for all Americans. Our de- 
mocracy has been far from one 
hundred per cent successful. New 
conditions have bred new limitations, 
unforeseen by the founding fathers, 
upon the economic elbow room of 
millions of Americans. The old 
guarantees in the Bill of Rights do 
not seem to have insured the neces- 
sary freedom to the miner, the share 
cropper or the Negro. At least so it 
seems to them! Hence the New Deal, 
which is one approach to the solu- 
tion. Hence the Four Freedoms, 
which is essentially the New Deal 
writ large—so large that its im- 
plications stagger the imagination. 


The Bill of Rights 


Why are not the old guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights adequate ? They 
are inadequate because since they 
were written sources and forms of 
power have altered, reducing the 
economic elbow room of the indi- 
vidual. 

The Bill of Rights was based 
upon an eighteenth century concep- 
tion of the “natural rights of man.” 
What was the key to man’s inde- 
pendence, the guarantee of those nat- 
ural rights? It was property, said 
John Locke and others. If a man 
could acquire a little property, 
through it he could gain economic 
independence, and if he had eco- 
nomic independence, then, with a 
few constitutional guarantees, he 
could speak and believe as he 
pleased. This was reasonable in the 
eighteenth century, for in eight- 
eenth century America, at least, al- 
most anyone who wanted to work 


could secure work, and, if thrifty, 
could accumulate property. 

So the founding fathers were not 
concerned about economic freedom; 
they were satisfied to provide guar- 
antees of religious, intellectual and 
political freedom. 


Changes 


But then what happened ? England 
and America became rapidly indus- 
trialized. A whole new economic 
system developed and threw the 
political system completely off bal- 
ance. The Bill of Rights did not 
seem adequate to men who could not 
find work and thus accumulate prop- 
erty and thus secure independence 
and individual freedom. It did not 
seem adequate to a miner who had 
no funds to escape from a bad job 
in West Virginia to a good one in 
Minnesota. What was the use of 
freedom of expression if he could 
not live to express himself? The 
“freedom to starve” became the 
cynical expression of this new fer- 
ment. ‘‘Equality,” even “equality of 
opportunity” meant little to the 
hungry man for from his point of 
view it did not exist. What he 
wanted was economic security, for 
that was to him the foundation of 
freedom. Impotent alone, he could 
form unions to gain and apply col- 
lective power. And he did. Such a 
man will share our President’s con- 
clusion that freedom and security are 
inseparable. 


Capital vs. Labor 


Meanwhile the average middle- 
class American saw two large and 
frightening forms of power—both 
extra-political and neither provided 
in the Constitution—battling with 
one another and with constituted 
government for control of the na- 
tion. One was the relatively small 
group of powerful men who directed, 
or were thought to direct, industry. 
The other was the opposing force of 
new potent trade unions. The aver- 
age citizen demanded that duly con- 
stituted government take steps to 
control both. The average citizen is 
still demanding their control, though 
since 1932 he has ceased to worry 
about the “sixty families’ and has 
increased his worries about the ir- 
responsible power of unions. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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AGENCY COMPENSATION 


Progress Report of a Special Committes of the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York on the Agency Compensation System 


1942, the President of the Life 

Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York, at the request of the 
Soard of Directors, appointed our 
committee to make a study of the 
Agency Compensation System, with 
the hope that effective and neces- 
sary changes might be accelerated. 
It is believed that Managers and 
General Agents, in daily contact 
with their men, are in an unusually 
good position to understand the 
many new problems which have been 
injected into our business in recent 
years in relation to Agents’ Com- 
pensation, the sale of new insurance 
and the servicing of old. That be- 
ing so, it is quite possible that we 
can offer helpful assistance to the 


|: THE latter part of September 


companies in finding proper solu-* 


tion. 

The committee has held numerous 
comprehensive meetings. We have 
spent a good deal of time studying 
the four previous reports of the 
Agents’ Compensation Committee of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau. In addition, we have inter- 
viewed a total of fifty leading agents 
in ten agencies and obtained a cross- 
section of their opinions of the 
major difficulties of the Compensa- 
tion System and possible remedies. 
During February 1943, at the re- 
quest of the Acting Superintendent 
of Insurance, representatives of our 
committee have attended confer- 
ences on amendments to Section 213 
of the New York Law. 


Purpose 


It is not the intent of our com- 
mittee to tell the companies what to 
do and how to do it, but to clarify 
our position and help analyze what 
appears to be wrong. The criticisms 
of our agency system are not new 
to any of us. The surprising thing 
is that up to the present very few 
‘ompanies in the Ordinary field ap- 
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pear to have taken the adverse criti- 
cisms seriously or attempted to do 
much of anything about them. Many 
are continuing to foster promiscuous 
recruiting and acceptance of business 
from poorly equipped agents and 
brokers who render no continued 
service to policyholders, and the 
Ordinary companies certainly have 
not vigorously encouraged adequate 
research or united remedial legisla- 
tive action. 


Brief Historical Review 


For the purpose of our discussion 
of the background of the Agency 
Compensation System, we have 
roughly divided the past fifty years 
into three eras, the first era being 
the period prior to the Armstrong 
Investigation; the second, the era 
from 1907 to 1930; and the last era 
being the past ten or twelve years. 

In the first era, generally speak- 
ing, first year commissions were 
considerably higher than they are 
now and companies paid exception- 
ally high commissions on limited 
payment and_ short-term endow- 
ments. The schedules of commis- 
sions ran all the way from 50% to 
80% of first premiums, and renewals 
from 5% to 10% running for dif- 
ferent periods of time, together with 
bonuses based on production and 
often many special allowances were 
made towards the close of the year 
to augment the volume. Renewals 
were paid by some companies for 
the lifetime of the contract; other 
companies paid renewals for ten 
years ; some companies had in their 
contracts penalty clauses ; others did 
not. If first commissions were low, 
renewals were usually vested. If 
first commissions were high, re- 
newals were non-vested. Further- 
more, there was nothing in the law 
to prevent companies from paying 
high collection fees on all premiums, 
and in many cases this created allow- 


ance funds which were later paid to 
the agents in the form of traveling 
and entertainment expenses. There 
yas practically no limit to the 
schemes carried on by the various 
companies in the struggle for vol- 
ume supremacy. 

The Armstrong Investigation 
brought out many conditions that 
were very unsound and caused the 
amendment of our New York laws 
regulating company practices. The 
causes of the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion are familiar to all of us, but 
suffice for this report is it to say 
that at the conclusion of that in- 
vestigation certain laws were en- 
acted and amended not only cover- 
ing the matter of standard policy 
provisions, limitations on invest- 
ments, limitations on real estate 
ownership, etc., but regulating the 
amount of commission of both first 
year and renewals that any company 
might be allowed to pay if it were 
to operate in the State of New York. 
The commission limitations and 
regulations enacted in New York 
have remained more or less the same 
since that time. 


Vested Renewals 


Perhaps we should venture the 
observation that when the Arm- 
strong Committee established the 
commission scales to be adopted, 
they never intended that renewal 
commissions should be vested. The 
practice of vesting renewals under 
any and all circumstances to agents, 
whether they remained in the busi- 
ness or not, and to brokers, whether 
they serviced their business or not, 
became universal practice during the 


. period 1907-1930, due to the intense 


competition for new business be- 
tween companies and agencies. 

1930 to 1942 was a period of 
widespread public acceptance of life 
insurance. With 65 million policy- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


holders in the United States, we no 
longer have an extending or pioneer- 
ing industry. It is our belief that 
in an intensive industry the compen- 
sation practices for that type of 
market should be on a different basis 
than for an extending or pioneering 
market. In this decade life insur- 
ance has been accepted as desirable 
and necessary. The public, some- 
times more than General Agents and 
Managers like to admit, recognizes 
the differences between agents; it 
is cautious in its attitude towards 
agents who are strangers. This is 
true largely because of the knowl- 
edge it has of the high turnover and 
the employment and financing prac- 
tices of our business. 

As the market has grown and 
become more intensive, we no longer 
have the large ratio of new insurance 
written to insurance in force. The 
following table of the total Ordinary 
insurance in force and total Ordi- 
nary insurance written, and the ratio 
of the one to the other, strikingly 
illustrates the extending market 
phase of life insurance from 1900 
to 1930, and the intensive phasc since 


1930: 


Servicing and Conservation Today 


In the past twelve years condi- 
tions have radically changed and we 
have had a rapidly changing eco- 
nomic picture. Time that an agent 
previously would have spent in de- 
veloping new business, more and 
more is being devoted to the servic- 
ing and conservation of business al- 
ready on the books. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that 35% of 
the Ordinary insurance in force is 
past the tenth year renewal stage. 
If this be correct, at the moment 
there are some 30% billions of in- 
surance in force, with annual pre- 
miums of approximately 915 mil- 
lions of dollars a year, which the 
agents of America are asked and 
expected to service for no remun- 
eration (with the exception of that 
paid to weekly premium agents). 

Another characteristic of this era 
that bears careful thought is the per- 
centage of total Ordinary business 
written by agents who operate on 
the Ordinary agents’ compensation 
plan and agents who operate on the 
industrial insurance compensation 
plan. In the past twelve years the 
volume of new Ordinary business 
written has declined roughly 40%, 


New Ordinary 
Ordinary Percentage Insurance 
Written ew to In Force 
(In Thousands ) In Force (In Thousands) 

PROS as Chceecanasuwkoecls $1,280,265 18.04% $7,093,152 
OS er ree 1,725,747 15.60 11,054,232 
I Sais Patra ase: eseiars  Arorad os 1,822,261 13.77 13,227,213 
eC ree 2,572,376 14.09 18,257,755 
RN iia Accccsraenanan.ces 7,553,209 22.50 33,568,999 
NIRA Gihitis vaitssaerewas bbe ss 10,563,128 19.37 54,519,176 
i Sataalaisiacd@spaaireenn 12,604,029 15.80 79,775,000 
RES eee Pee reer 11,321,430 14.04 80,657,119 
NS ws Ss arcawicresaiwiaints WarerscnG/s 8,911,083 11.60 76,780,240 
_ eee eee 8,292,525 11.53 71,918,829 
DN a ecla shim vis scares bens e% 8,312,739 11.66 71,298,000 
Na Sivas acoswcta a ecnaceisrecs 8,113,266 11.27 71,963,295 
MR cian kins camaro 8,072,837 10.95 73,737,605 
MN a a uapichacasmeed 8,151,283 10.71 76,071,004 
I oasis icc oo wares casiatersce 7,506,265 9.71 77,265,494 
Ee aN eee 7,260,195 9.21 78,813,619 
MO saSiele ceiieawrd Wianaineine 7,505,727 9.26 84,069,215 
(ORR eer 8,374,868 9.93 84,363,735 
a CYS) a er 7,370,000 8.46 87,106,000 


It is quite obvious that culminat- 
ing with the phenomenal growth of 
life insurance in America up to 1930, 
the leveling off process of insurance 
in force set in at that time. By 1930 
and to an increasing degree since 
that date, policyholders have de- 
manded, and to a large extent have 
received many services with respect 
to their life insurance holdings never 
dreamed of prior to 1930. 
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yet the weekly premium agents’ 
share of the total business has in- 
creased from 27% to approximately 
40% at this time. 


Government and Compensation 


Approximately half the popula- 
tion of the United States has life 
insurance policies totaling a bit over 
one year’s national income, or from 





another viewpoint, the average in- 
surance per policyholder covers only 
two years’ income. In modern so- 
ciety there is a great need for every- 
one’s having some life insurance, 
and if private life insurance falls 
far short of the needed mark, prob- 
ably governments will try to take 
over a large part of the untouched 
field. The antiquated agents’ com- 
pensation system gives little hope of 
the realization of the great future 
ahead for private insurance. 

There has been a decrease in the 
number of agents, but we question 
whether that has been as much a 
result of direct management prac- 
tices as of the compensation plan 
and the changing character of life 
underwriting. The high turnover of 
agents in the intensive market of 
the past twelve years is a factor that 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. It 
has had a depressing effect on agency 
forces as a whole, on real career 
agents in particular, and is not with- 
out its effect on public opinion of 
life insurance agents in general. The 
widespread recognition of this fact 
makes the induction of new men 
increasingly difficult with each pass- 
ing year. The presence of this high 
turnover is practically universal in 
the Ordinary field. In spite of the 
efforts of the Ordinary companies 
to do a good selection job, the com- 
pensation plan is so unsatisfactory 
that the vast majority of those who 
leave the business, leave it because 
of the lack of satisfactory income. 


T.N.E.C. 


The famous Monograph No. 28 
of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee issued July 1940, 
devotes Section XV. to the agency 
practices of companies selling Or- 
dinary insurance. The opening part 
of the section bears quotation : 

“Tt has been traditional in the life 
insurance business that policies be 
sold by agents. During the years 
when the companies were yet to be 
established in thé public’s confidence 
and the benefits of life insurance 
were not known to large sections of 
the populations, the life insurance 
agent pioneered in making people in- 
surance conscious and in so doing 
unquestionably performed an im- 
portant service. Although it is now 
recognized, and quite generally ad- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ness, on the part of our Govern- 

ment to expand the present 
Social Security system is in direct 
proportion to the cost. The greater 
the benefits which the Government 
is willing to give to the people, the 
smaller the attention it is willing to 
give to the question of cost. 

On Page 8 of the Delano Report, 
which is captioned “After the War 

~Toward Social Security,” we find 
the following quotation: 

“We have passed the stage when 
‘financing the program’ need be 
more than a technical problem. If 
we measure the physical and intel- 
lectual stature of our people and our 
vast national resources, financial 
problems need be of no hindrance. 
Their complexity need not stand in 
our way. We require only the will 
and the courage to make full use of 
our national resources.” 


No Basis of Cost 


Ties: willingness, and even eager- 


Thus unconcerned about the cost 
of its own Social Security program, 
the National Resources Planning 
Soard proceeds to go into the non- 
financial details. While this may be 
an entirely satisfactory and seem- 
ingly proper procedure for the econ- 
omist and sociologist who graze in 
the green pastures of theory, this 
will hardly do to convince the man 
who foots the bill. And how high 
should we estimate the cost of the 
Delano Plan? 

The learned authors themselves 
admit their unwillingness to hazard 
a guess. How much less should we 
be prepared to make an estimate of 
our own! Even if we felt competent 
to pass judgment on the financial 
burden which the Delano Plan 
would entail, we should find little in 
the report to supply a basis for an 
itemization of the cost. Drawn up 
along general lines, the report is in 
many respects vague. It advances 
broad proposals but fails to hammer 
them into statistical form. It waxes 
sentimental over the plight of the 
common man but evades the ques- 
tion of how many, how much, how 
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of Social Security 


often, how far, and at what time. 
Hence, if you want to know how 
much Social Security is going to 
cost, don’t turn to the Delano Re- 
port. There is a far more specific 
and tangible document available. 


Beveridge vs. Delano 


It is the Beveridge Report which, 
like its American counterpart, pro- 
poses security for all on a minimum 
subsistence level. In some respects, 
it even goes beyond the Delano Plan. 
In other respects, however, the 
American plan goes Sir William one 
better, and this is very likely so with 
regard to the amount of old-age and 
survivors’ benefits, to cite but one 
instance. If Americans start im- 
proving conditions, they tend to do 
sO on a generous scale. 

It would hardly be fair, though, 
to draw a parallel between the Bev- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Whether we be employee or employer, 
there are few problems that trouble us more 
than the uncertainties of the future. Since 
we cannot forecast future happenings, we 
generally consult the past and make plans 
accordingly to anticipate possible financial 
and other reverses which might seriously 
impair our mode of living. After all that is 
what we are primarily interested in—how 
future events will affect our families and our 
way of life. In contrast, the social planners 
tell us that there is little uncertainty about 
the future and the benefits that will accrue 
under the Delano Plan (American Beveridge 
Plan). The National Resources Planning 
Board has set forth in enticing detail what 
this arrangement will do for us. However, 
there are some thinkers still left who have 
a speaking acquaintance with sound eco- 
nomics and they realize what will happen 
to this country, economically, if such an all- 
inclusive plan of social security were put 
into effect. The “planners do not provide 
us with specific details of the cost of this 
plan but our sound economists can prove 
that it will be very substantial and might 
very well be prohibitive. They point to his- 
torical precedents to show that complete 
eventual collapse is entirely possible. 

The author's estimate of the cost of an 
American Beveridge Plan should open the 
eyes of those who think this is "just what 
the doctor ordered." 


by GERHARD HIRSCHFELD, 


Research Director, 
Insurance Economics Society 
of America 


eridge and the Delano Plan. While 
the objects are much alike, the differ- 
ences in population, in standards of 
living, in economic characteristics, 
in social conditions are pronounced. 

And certainly, one should not 
commit the mistake one encounters 
only too often. It is to take the cost 
of the Beveridge Plan and convert 
it at the rate of exchange of $4.04 
per pound. The rate of $4.04 ap- 
plies to foreign trade and other in- 
ternational transactions. It has no 
more to do with the minimum sub-: 
sistence level of the Messrs. Delano, 
Beveridge & Company than the cow 
has to do with the telegraph pole 
though both are utilizing the same 
meadow. 


Minimum Subsistence Level 


Instead of comparing foreign ex- 
change, let us compare the cost of 
the minimum subsistence level in the 
United States with that of Great 
Britain. For a family of four, Sir 
William fixes this minimum at 46/- 
a week, and one would hardly violate 
the bounds of extreme modesty by 
assuming that a comparable minimum 
for an American family of similar 
size would not be less than $15 a 
week, fixing the rural rate at $12.50 
and the urban rate at $17.50. Divid- 
ing 46/- into $15, we obtain a rate of 
33¢ per shilling, or $6.60 per pound. 
We have taken this ratio and applied 
it to the benefits granted under the 
Beveridge Plan, with due consider- 
ation of the fact that we have a 
population three times as large as 
that of Great Britain. Thus, the fol- 
lowing comparison between the 
original and the American Beveridge 
Plan is obtained: 

(Continued on the next page) 





SOCIAL SECURITY—Continued 


SOCIAL INSURANCE BENEFITS: 
Retirement Pensions (*) 
Widow’s & Guardian Benefits 
Unemployment Benefits 
Disability Benefits 
Maternity Grants & Benefits 
Marriage Grants 
Funeral Grants 


Rae a eninceslasebininnn a 4ajarciesare 
NATIONAL ASSISTANCE: 
MINES Fein Sous acetaesieewsaes. 


CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES: .....+. 


Cost of Administration (3%) 


eee eee eee eee eereeeeeee 


GRAND TOTAL 


(*) In view of the progressive accumulation, the 1955 


It would, therefore, be no surprise 
if a comparable plan, such as is en- 
visaged in the Delano Report, would 
cost the American people in the 
neighborhood of $15 billion a year. 

Until a broad Social Security sys- 
tem is actually put to the test, there 
is no way of telling exactly what 
its cost would be. But there are a 
number of indications that $15 bil- 
lion is probably not an exaggerated 
estimate. One of these is the amount 
of retirement pensions which is esti- 
mated by Sir William at the half- 
way point of his twenty-year pro- 
gram, that is in 1955, at £190 million 
out of a total expenditure under the 
Beveridge Plan of £764 million, or 
about 25 per cent. In our own coun- 
try, old-age and survivor’s benefits, 
once they reach the top of the gradu- 
ated scale, are estimated by various 
authors* to reach at least $4 billion 
a year, or over 25 per cent of our 
estimated total expenditure of $15 
billion. If the Delano Plan keeps 
close to the Beveridge pattern, as 
it does, it will also closely resemble 
the proportionate distribution of 
benefits. 

Another indication is furnished 
by a recent estimate made by Mr. 
Herman A. Behrens, Chairman of 
the Board of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, who makes a guess 
of well over $15 billion, although 
the estimate is made on a basis en- 
tirely different from that chosen by 
the author. 


* One of these is M. Grant in ‘‘Old-Age Se- 
curity,” Page 193. 
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Beveridge 
Estimate 
£190,000,000 
29,000,000 
110,000,000 
72,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 
,000,000 
18,000,000 


£431,000,000 


47,000,000 


£110,000,000 
3,000,000 


113,000,000 


170,000,000 
£761,000,000 


rate is used while all other items are taken from the 1945 estimates. 





For over twelve years Mr. Hirschfeld has 
written on economic and social problems for 
Barron's, Annalist, New York Journal of Com- 
merce, Vanity Fair, and other publications. 

Out of his research experience he devel- 
oped in 1933 an information service called 
"Facts" and later on a special service. for 
newspaper editors called "Editors' Service." 
For two years beginning in 1936 he was em- 
ployed by Henry R. Luce of Time magazine 
in a special research capacity, and in 1938 
he assumed a research assignment with the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation. 


There is little reason to doubt that 
a broad Social Security system, that 
means a system which would include 
all kinds of social services, from 
children to farmers, and from 
motherhood to old age, once it is 
fully operative, would require in the 
neighborhood of $15 billion annu- 
ally. At its beginning, its cost would 


American 
Equivalent 
$3,700,000,000 
2,025,000,000 
1,365,000,000 
140,000,000 
20,000,000 
80,000,000 
400,000,000 
$8,320,000,000 
940,000,000 
$2,400,000,000 
72,000,000 
2,472,000,000 
3,365,000,000 
$15,097,000,000 


be perhaps two-thirds of this figure, 
or $10 billion. 

To those who are inclined to con- 
sider these estimates gross exaggera- 
tions, it should be pointed out that 
at present the Federal Government 
is spending on all kinds of social 
services already in the neighborhood 
of $4 billion a year, as follows: 


LL rn een $620,000,000 
Veterans Aid ...o.icsees. 552,000,000 
Agricultural Aid ........ 1,092,000,000 
oS eee 250,000,000 
SOC! SOCURNY 2 cccccees 497,000,000 
Work Relie€ ......ccccce 937,000,000 

$3,948,000,000 


Taken from the actual budget ex- 
penditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year of 1942, 
these expenditures do not include 
the considerable sums spent by the 
states, the counties, the municipali- 
ties, and the smaller communities on 
account of social services, as they 
also probably exclude certain social 
service items contained in the de- 
partmental budgets of the Federal 
Government. 

In the light of these figures, the 
arguments advanced by the pro- 
ponents of the Delano Plan, that the 
whole affair is not going to cost us 
more than 10 per cent of the na- 
tional payroll, which would mean 
between $6 and $7 billion a year on 
a national income of about $100 
billion, expects too much from the 
credulity of the public. We are 
spending today on account of social 
services not $2 billion, as the Gov- 
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ernment spokesmen would have us 
believe, but $4 billion and we are 
going on $5 billion. If the benefits 
proposed under the Delano Plan 
are sO superior to what we have at 
present in the way of social services, 
few will doubt that the future ex- 
penditure, too, will be far superior 
to what we are spending now. 

A program, such as the National 
tesources Planning Board has pro- 
sed to give to the American 
eople, would cost in the neighbor- 
ood of $15 billion a year. 


Minimum Social Needs 


3efore we take up the question 
of who is going to pay for it, we 
would like to give brief attention to 
an argument that is often heard. It 
runs like this: 

Do we have to go the full dis- 
tance on Social Security, including 
benefits for everyone at every criti- 
cal stage of his career? Can we not 
provide benefits simply to cover the 
permanent needs and such catas- 
trophic things as jobless old age, 
orphaned childhood, chronic invalid- 
ism, and similar needs? 

If we could confine ourselves to 
these permanent social needs, it 
would cost far less, the administra- 
tion would be much simplified, and 
the entire Social Security program 
would be reduced to a size where 
much of the opposition would dis- 
appear. 


Social vs. Political Interest 


If possible from the viewpoint 
of social needs, it seems impossible 
from the premise of the political 
interest. To get a clear line upon 
the merit of the cradle-to-the-grave 
provisions of the Delano Plan, we 
must make a distinction between 
what are social needs and what is 
political interest. 

The true social needs are of those 
who, regardless of good or bad 
times, must depend upon outside 
help; the lame, the crippled, the un- 
fortunate, the poor. 

These are the true claimants of 
Social Security and they are those 
to whose needs humanity has always 
catered to an extent; in olden times, 
through the Church; in more recent 
times, through the Church as well as 
charitable institutions; and in still 
more modern times, increasingly 
through the communities and 
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through the state authorities. No 
one doubts that these people will and 
must be helped, and no one ever 
tried to evade this obligation. 


Temporary Insecurity 
One step up the ladder of social 


needs we find those people whose 
fortunes are temporarily upset and 


‘whose security is temporarily dis- 


located by reason of local depres- 
sions, industrial changes, seasonal 
influences, crop failures, occupa- 
tional shifts, and other causes. This 
group, too, is in need of public help, 
but it should not be forgotten that 
this help is only temporary and 
mostly confined to a community or 
regional area. In the past, these 
people have probably helped them- 
selves by migrating to more fertile 
grounds, or have been aided by their 
families, or by the community, or by 
the state. Rarely have they become 
charges of the Federal Government. 
Even the most fervent advocates of 
Social Security will find it difficult 
to make out of this group’s tem- 
porary needs a case for permanent, 
all-inclusive, cradle-to-the-grave se- 
curity. 

At the top of the ladder we find 
an enormous demand for Social Se- 
curity in periods of profound de- 
pression when large-scale unemploy- 
ment, widespread loss of savings, 
and insecurity throughout the nation 
converge in a powerful demand for 
political action. 

It is at this point that the orig- 
inally justified demand for social 
help turns into a vast political issue. 


Vicky in The London Daily News-Chronicle 


Note that the demand for help on 
the part of millions of people is tem- 
porary. But note also that those to 
whom the people turn are interested 
in a system of Government subsidy 
which would assure them of per- 
manent political control. 

The demand for Social Security, 
such as we are facing today, is of 
fairly recent date. We did not have 
it in 1923-29. We did not have it in 
1915-18. There was no such de- 
mand in 1901-7, or in 1886-93. In 
the economic history of our Repub- 
lic, we have had perhaps three times 
as many years of prosperity, with 
not even a faint echo of a demand 
for Social Security, as we have had 
years of depression, during which 
that demand grew to a powerful 
crescendo. 


Politics Uppermost 


The answer to the question of 
why we cannot have a reduced sys- 
tem of Social Security lies in the 
fact that a broad plan, such as is 
advocated by the National Resources 
Planning Board, has for its ultimate 
aim not the satisfaction of genuine 
social needs of a small, under-privi- 
leged, handicapped, and disabled 
part of our population, but the per- 
petuation of a political interest which 
wants to identify itself with the per- 
sonal life of every citizen and every 
family throughout the nation. 

Social Security under Federal 


sponsorship, once it gets rolling, 
tends to assume the characteristics 
of an avalanche. It gathers speed 
along with volume. You can take 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Which comes first — 





Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
, ers You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 

A second front takes food ... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 

Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don't get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 

Would you have it otherwise? 


Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing it! 
You’re needed—now! 











| 
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WOMAN PSYCHOLOGY aaa!” 


CARMEL SNOW, 


Editor, Harper's Bazaar, 
New York 


AM certainly no expert on in- 

surance. And I am not going to 

walk where angels fear to tread 

in a field which you know so 

well and promote so intelligently. 

Instead, I am going to talk to you 
about women. 

When I say women, I am not 
thinking of women of leisure, or of 
debutantes, or of the clinging vines 
who hug the ghost of yesterday. I’m 
thinking now of the Woman with a 
job . . . the woman who is going 
to help shape the pattern of our 
new world, and incidentally handle 
a great deal more of its wealth than 
she ever did before. 


"Career" Out 


You'll say oh, of course you 
mean the Career Woman and think 
that there’s nothing new in that. 
You’ve been selling her insurance 
for a long time, haven’t you? Well, 
there is something new about her 

(and incidentally, | don’t know 
a single business woman who likes 
to be called a Career Woman 
you'll notice that we never use that 
term in Harper’s Bazaar now, 
it’s the Girl or the Woman with a 
job.) 

Now let’s go back a bit to the last 
war. Of course there were many 
enterprising women launched in the 
work of the world, long before that 
time there were outstanding 
energists in many fields. But it was 
in 1917 that the career idea was 
sewn in the average female mind. 
Young women who had never be- 
fore dreamed of working suddenly 
‘ound themselves jogged out of 
their homes by the demands of war. 
The seed took root, but the vision 
vas limited at first to the so-called 
women’s fields. “A woman’s place is 
n the home” became “A woman’s 
place is in stenography, in the cos- 
metic industry, in the shops, in the 
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apparel trades, in women’s maga- 
zines.” Fathers and husbands who 
had expected to support their wives 
and daughters saw them drifting 
into offices with benevolent, but still 
skeptical pride. 


Now Accepted 


It never occurred to most of them 
that this was more than a passing 
phase, an occupation until marriage, 
a cure for middle-aged nerves. In 
fact it is only very recently that the 
idea of women at work has been ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. The 
war has accelerated this acceptance. 
And when the war is over we are 
going to find a new chapter written 

. . for women will be entrenched 
in jobs in every field . . . in tech- 
nical work, in chemical industries, 
in Agriculture with a capital A, in 
politics, in newspapers . . . and not 
just on the woman’s page either. 
This post war woman is going to de- 
mand equal payment with men. If 
she’s capable of running the show 
she’s not going to be content to be 
assistant to the vice president, and 
she’s not going to accept the vicar- 
ious satisfaction of power behind the 
throne. 

I am not crusading for women’s 
rights. I am simply facing facts. 


Examples 


Here are a few straws in the wind 
from my own acquaintance. The 
vice president of one of New York’s 
biggest specialty shops is taking a 
course in chemistry in the evenings. 
She doesn’t say where she is head- 
ing, but I can make a good guess 
that she’ll wind up in the plastic in- 
dustry before she is through. A 
daughter of one of the country’s 
leading bankers has gone straight 
from finishing school to Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. A few 






years ago in her little social set she 
would have been considered a bit 
odd. Now she is only one of hun- 
dreds. I have been interested to 
observe the change in my friends 
who work in the various war relief 
agencies. The organization of War 
Relief today is a big business, de- 
manding real brains and real ability. 
Many of these women are discover- 
ing that they have unusual execu- 
tive talent. They aren’t all going 
back to country club life or bridge 
when the war is over. Our roving 
editors report that there is a new 
spirit in the colleges—the young 
girls are learning new skills. Their 
outlook has broadened. They aren't 
planning to waste their expensive 
education on little secretarial jobs. 
I visited one of the big defense 
plants last summer and talked to the 
women workers. Of course many of 
them expect to get out when the 
war is over, but many—and espe- 
cially those at the draughting boards 
and in the designing rooms—are in 
heavy industry for the rest of their 
lives. - 


Change 


Now psychologically, I think, this 
new type of working woman is 
rather different from the old career 
girl. Only a few years ago, I used 
to ask girls who applied for jobs 
“Do you mean to get married or are 
you serious about your career?” To 
be a career girl meant someone who 
would somehow forswear her sex, 
renounce domesticity for what she 
hoped would be an “interesting” life. 
And men were rather afraid of her. 
3ut this new woman is not self-con- 
scious about her work. She does not 
think in terms of a choice. . . . She 

(Continued on the next page) 





Woman Psychology—Continued 


will marry or not as the spirit moves 
her and once she makes a real place 
for herself in business, she’s in it 


for life . . . or until that retirement 
policy begins to bring in those wel- 
come monthly cheques. 

In other words, this new woman 
with a job does not think of her 
work as temporary. It may be in- 
terrupted by childbirth, but not dis- 
continued. She plans her life as a 
man plans and makes plans for her 
financial future too. At the same 
time she is essentially a woman. She 
has no wish to be a poor imitation 
of a man. She may be drawing a 
salary of $25,000 a year, but she 
does not think like a man or under- 


stand like a man. And she never 
will, 


Women to Sell Women 


In the first place—and this is 
where you come in—you men who 
are going to sell insurance to this 
woman, because she is just as 
anxious to secure her future as a 
man is. I find it’s very hard to make 
men understand that she is bored 
by the language of insurance busi- 
ness. A man’s mind takes to them 
naturally. Hers does not. In fact, 
she puts her back up against them. 
If an insurance agent comes into my 
office and gets out his little black 
book and then begins to speak about 
lapse avoidance, nonforfeiture pro- 
visions and settlement options, or 
automatic premium loan provision, I 
find myself looking out of my 
window at the pigeon that has just 
alighted on my window sill and try- 
ing to think of a polite way of get- 
ting rid of my visitor. If, on the 
other hand, he has been clever and 
intuitive enough to sense in the first 
two minutes of conversation where 
my heart and interests lie, he can 
stay and talk to me indefinitely. 
Don’t think I am advocating sending 
young football heroes with sex ap- 
peal around to the offices of business 
women. No. I am rooting for an 
entirely new approach. And I be- 
lieve that there should be more 
women in the field of selling insur- 
ance to women. Now for instance 
on Harper’s Bazaar we have several 
women who sell advertising. At first 
they were put on small accounts— 
we thought of them in the beginning 
as small fry. Just a try-out but they 
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proved their worth many times over. 
In fact they are more successful—on 
certain accounts—than men. 

Now again, I know that I am a 
rank outsider and can only give you 
my point of view for what it is 
worth. But it does seem to me that 
a great many insurance agents 
should be re-educated to talk busi- 
ness to a woman on her own terms. 
And I believe too you men here to- 
day could help put over the insur- 
ance man as a man who is interest- 
ing and stimulating to talk to. Asa 
national figure the insurance man 
(I’m sorry to say it) isa bore. Now 
what are you going to do about it? 
Think how often you hear one 
woman saying to another—‘You’ve 
got to go to my doctor, he’s wonder- 
ful. You'll love him,” or “Do go to 
my psychiatrist, he’s marvelous.” 
When have you ever heard a woman 
say, “You’ve got to have my in- 
surance agent”? And yet that agent 
has something far more interesting 
and promising and personal to talk 
about than the medico with his me- 
tabolism reports—or the psychiatrist 
with his questions. For the insur- 
ance man is there to talk to a woman 
—or he should be—about her life’s 
fondest dreams, and to show her 
how she can make those dreams 
come true. 


Example 


Take my own case, for instance. 
For many years I was pursued by 
phone and letter by various insur- 
ance agents. I threw the letters in 
the scrap basket and rarely let an 
insurance man stay in my office for 
more than two minutes. And then 
one day I was lunching with a 
woman friend who casually men- 
tioned the fact that she was going to 
take her daughter to Europe to study 
music—they were planning a won- 
derful year and all on an insurance 
policy that she had taken-out years 
ago. I began to think of my own 
three little girls. The next morning 
I sent for an insurance agent, and 
asked him to tell me the best type 
policy for my needs. Today I am 
putting every penny of my savings 
into my policy. 

When a man takes out insurance 
he is actuated by a protective in- 
stinct. Most masculine policies, I 
suspect, are unselfish policies. The 
American man is notoriously the 





most generous husband, father and 
son in the world. A woman’s ma- 
ternal instinct is protective too, but 
it should be appealed to differently. 
Very often she has a man at her 
side who is already taking thought 
for dependents. I believe that a 
policy for her can be the fulfillment 
of a dream, either for her child or 
for herself. 


That little phrase in the Bazaar 
Questionnaire—“You don’t have to 
die to win’—was a revelation to a 
great many women who had only 
thought of insurance in terms of 
death. It seems to me this point can’t 
be stressed too often. And as some- 
one said to me the other day, “It’s 
just as important to insure against 
living too long as dying too soon.” 


Female Angles 


Keep to the optimistic and human 
note in all copy directed to women. 
Tell her simple life stories—of the 
woman who needed money for the 
birth of her son, and how she found 
she could very easily borrow on her 
insurance and pay it back later on. 
Tell her that insurance means that 
her money is handled for her, with- 
out all the bother of clipping cou- 
pons and making difficult decisions 
with an investment counsel. Show 
her what her monthly cheque will 
look like—the concrete evidence of 
the rewards. Give her some life 
stories with photographs—the dress 
buyer who bought her ranch in 
Wyoming after she was fifty-five— 
the brilliant engineer who was put 
through college on the insurance his 
mother took out when he was still 
building bridges with Meccano. 


And then there’s the inheritance 
tax angle—the security of the in- 
vestment—the ease of settling an 
estate when only insurance is in- 
volved. Talk to them of travel. 
American women are _ inveterate 
travelers and when the post-war 
clippers begin to make Moscow in 
a day and Calcutta in two, retired 
American women are going to globe 
trot as never before, globaloney or 
no. What do you think that busi- 
ness women are thinking of, when 
they look out of their office windows 
in the city with that far away look 
in their eyes? It’s not always of a 
man. It’s often of that little place 
in the country, preferably with a 
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brook, and an apple orchard out 
behind. And by the way, there’s an- 


ther man who can always get into 


her office when the insurance man 


can’t—that’s the real estate man 
with pictures of little farms and lists 
of marvelous bargains that can be 
bought for nothing. Is his story 
really any better than yours? 

Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that the cosmetic industry has 
been selling women on insurance for 
years and with overwhelming suc- 
cess. Every jar of cream, every box 
of powder and every lipstick, is 
assuring a woman her dream in life 
or insuring her against old age. 
There’s a lot of psychological sense 
in some of their flowery copy. I 
think they have taken your story. 
And how they’ve sold it in their own 
terms! 


Understanding 


And this brings me right back to 
the dry language of insurance. In 
my office in Harper’s Bazaar, we 
have some fifteen women on our 
editorial staff. I flatter myself that 
they are unusually able. Yet when 
we began to work on our insurancé 
article and started to read pam- 
phlets and tracts on insurance, we 
became hopelessly entangled. With 
each step we plunged deeper into 
doubt. By the time Mr. Leslie 
Gould came to our rescue, every 
woman on the floor had one ques- 
tion she wanted answered. It was 
then we scrapped the idea of an in- 
surance article and simply asked Mr. 
Gould to answer our own questions 
in terms of ABC that we could all 
understand. 

Now the repercussions in the 
office of the Bazaar were amazing. 
Five girls have taken out insurance 
just because they finally understand 
the subject and so has one of our 
most glamorous Powers models, who 
happened to be around the offices 
when we were going to press. 


Much to Do 


I believe that we have broken edi- 
torial ice that needed breaking badly. 
I think you'll find more and more 
magazines following suit. But I 
think that you too need to break ice 
and search for easy ways of ex- 
plaining insurance clearly to women. 
For instance, let me read two state- 
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ments which I believe mean the same 
thing. 

I may say to a woman— 

“Our company offers a_ policy 
which carries these features :—Au- 
tomatic premium loan and optional 
settlements consisting of either a life 
annuity or a settlement of the pro- 
ceeds.” 

Or I may say— 

“Our company offers a_ policy 
whereby if you fail at any time to 
make your payment, the company 
will make your payment for you. 
At a later date you can then pay 
back the company, plus a small in- 
terest charge. When you have made 
all your payments on your policy the 
insurance company either will send 
you a check for the full cash sum or, 
if you prefer, will send you a check 
for a lesser amount every month for 
the rest of your life.” 

I know which argument will carry 
weight with a woman. 

Insurance needs a school of trans- 
lators, who would put every insur- 
ance message into language that 
everyone would understand. Every 
copywriter should try writing at 
least one advertisement, directed to 
a child of ten—it might be the 
greatest insurance advertisement 

ever written. 


tht 
Plan for 
BUILDING 

SUCCESSFUL 


Keeping Up to Date 


Insurance has a dignified tradition 
—there is the danger of leaning over 
backward to maintain this dignity. 
We have exactly the same problem 
in Harper’s Bazaar. The Bazaar 
was started in an era of great riches 
and fabulous fashions, when things 
were “done” or “not done.” Well, 
every day we are changing our mag- 
azine to suit the times—putting in 
less expensive fashions, fashions 
right for the times, talking to the Ha 
woman on her own terms—and we 
are managing to do it without sacri- 
ficing the quality or the magazine. 
From now on, I shall be reading 
every scrap of promotion about in- 
surance with great interest. For- 
give me if I have covered old roads, 
or made suggestions that you have 
thought of long ago. Perhaps I 
have walked a bit where angels fear 
to. If I have, I hope that you will 
drop in at Harper’s Bazaar, turn the 
tables on me and tell me how an 
insurance expert would run a 
woman’s magazine. 


g, Metonactie 
” president 
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bay long credited with being the month 
of pleasant happenings such as beautiful 


flowers, warm days and balmy Summer 
zephyrs, young love, blushing brides and 
exciting honeymoons, is really thirty days 
of murder, mayhem and malfeasance. That 
is, if history doesn't give us the lie. For in- 
stance, the battles of Bunker Hill (1775), 
Waterloo (1815), Verdun (1916) and Bel- 
leau Woods (1918) were all fought in June. 


The previous World War was precipitated 
by the assassination of Archduke Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo in June 1914; the first American 
troops were landed in France, June 1917 
(wonder if history will repeat this June?) and 
what has often been termed the preamble 
to the present war, the Treaty of Versailles, 
was concocted in June 1919. But, enough 
of such grim and foreboding reflections. 


A REMINDER TO... 


Let's hope that a June, not too far in 
the future, will see a permanent end to all 
hostilities and hate. We all know that the 
surest way to speed that day is to overcome 
the forces of evil with an unending flood 
of the very missiles they've made popular. 
That, in turn, means an ever-increasing flow 
of money or (need we say it?) buying of 
more War Bonds. 


Unfortunately, some of our more placid 
and apathetic citizens must be continually 
reminded of this investment for future secu- 
rity. One of the best “reminders” we've read 
lately came from the typewriter of the well- 
known mystery story writer, A. R. Hilliard, 
and appeared on the book jacket of his 
latest chiller. It probably gives a jolt to 
literary escapists but we think it true enough 
to repeat it here: 


. . . BUY WAR BONDS! 


"If you keep your money in a sock, it 
might be well to keep it in the form of silver, 
not bills. Then if the invaders come, as a 
last resort, you could use it as a weapon. 
A sock full of silver makes quite a good 
club. You could hide behind the door and, 
with luck, get the first man in line with it. 
The next man would get you, of course, plus 
the silver. 


"Probably, though, your money would make 
a better weapon if you lent it to the Govern- 
ment. They've worked out some rather effec- 
tive devices for keeping the enemy at a 
greater distance; and they're training a lot 
of young men to use them. There is every 
reason to suppose they'll do it too; and if 
they do—this is the surprising thing—you 
get your money back." 
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OLLOWING is a Chart which 
was prepared by the Actuary of 
the Social Security Board. The first 
private insurance company to re- 
produce it was the Provident Life 
& Accident of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee and by their permission it is 





SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT CHART 


presented here. It will be readily 

seen that a Chart of this nature 

could be most useful to field men 

It is probably the easiest method oi 

showing a prospect the extent of < 
Social Security benefits without try- 

ing to explain the technicalities. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
PRIMARY BENEFIT CHART 
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po" LOOK NOW 


By EARL CLARK, 


Editor of Publications, 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 





Judging from the objections" we've heard in 25 years, our business should 
have failed long ago, and now we're hearing the same ones again 


ERE is a study in contrasts. 

The date is 1918. Men are 

saying, “I don’t want to do 
anything about insurance while this 
war 1s going on.” 

In that same year, in the month 
of December, an Occidental policy- 
holder in ..... Creek, Wash., takes 
down with influenza, dies three days 
later. He leaves his wife (age 35) 
$25,000 in Occidental insurance. An 
annuity, purchased with that sum, 
will supply her $100 on the first of 
every month during her entire life- 
time. 

The scene changes to 1942. Men 
again are saying, “J don’t want to 
do anything about insurance while 
this war is going on.” 

In the 25 years between 1918 and 
1943, prospects offered a breath-tak- 
ing variety of objections against the 
purchase of Life insurance. Some 
said the business would fail, others 
said they could earn more with their 
money elsewhere. Others said Social 
Security would take care of them. 
Or the Townsend plan. 

But despite all this, Mrs. A. B. R. 
received her $100 on the first of 
every month. 

And, as Rabelais said, thereby 
hangs a tale. 

1918 

“T don’t want to do anything 
about insurance while this war is 
going on,” said prospects. 

Yet... Mrs. A. B. R. buys a 
$100 a month annuity for life from 
the proceeds of her husband’s Occi- 
dental policy. He died in the influ- 
enza epidemic. 

1919 

“T have $10,000 government in- 

surance,” said prospects. (Or, “I 
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hear Life insurance companies will 
be taken over by the government.” ) 

YeT...on the evening of 
March 8 (a typical evening) Mrs. 
R. was waiting at home when her 
little son arrived from school. Her 
monthly insurance check arrived 
three days ago. 

1920 

“I’m afraid of the future. Why 
should I tie my money up for a long 
time when I don’t know what's go- 
ing to happen. next. Why, they're 
even going to let women vote!” 


xk * 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


The person reading this story must recognize that 
there are two kinds of “‘objections'' to the pur- 
chase of Life insurance: 


(1) There are the stock objections, which you get 
in any year. For example, ‘Il want to talk it 
over with my wife." Or, "See me after the 
first of the year." 


(2) There are objections born of the times. These 
are usually temporary in nature but they are 
inconvenient to the Agent. 


Our story is concerned with the latter type and 
we hope you, too, will agree with the point which 
the story makes: Don't allow objections to throw 
you off stride. No prospect can turn you down. 
He can turn down his wife and his children and 
himself—but not you. 


xk & 


YET... many women who needed 
work were heartened by the nine- 
teenth amendment. At least they 
now could vote. Maybe equality in 
employment would follow. But Mrs. 
R., while sympathetic, really didn’t 
care a whole lot. You see, she really 
didn’t need to work, even though a 
widow. 

1921 

“Business is slipping too badly. 
Things are in a terrible shape!” said 
prospects. 


Yet ... maybe their tastes were 
simple, but Mrs. R. and her little 
boy had a nice Christmas at her 
family’s. The little fellow enjoyed 
his first train ride, even if it was 
only 75 miles. 

1922 

“IT can make more money by in- 
vesting in real estate (or stocks or 
bonds), answered prospects. 

YET It was getting to be a 
ritual between the postman and Mrs. 
R. “Pay-day again,” he would say. 
whenever he came up the front walk 
with another check from the insur- 
ance company. 

1923 

“T can throw two dollars up in 
the air and three will come down,” 
said almost every man who could 
reach into his pocket and_ find 
any money above living expenses. 
“What's the use of tying my money 
up in life insurance?” 

Yet... Mrs. R., who really knew 
the value of a dollar, spent ten on 
a costume for her little boy, who 
was to be a Brownie in the school 
operetta. She could afford to be a 
little extravagant because her home 
was paid for (with insurance 
money) and, she had a certain in- 
come forever, from money which 
was “tied up” in Life insurance. 

1924 

“My income tax is going to be 
terrific!” (Honestly, that’s what 
they said. In that year the rates 
were increased.) 

But Mrs. R., whose income was 
virtually free from tax, went con- 
tentedly on her way. $100 a month 
wasn't so much, but it was regular 
and certain. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Don't Look Now—Continued 


1925 

“Prices are going up. We're go- 
ing to have inflation. I’m going to 
buy common stocks and hedge.” 

Even though it was true that 
prices were rising, Mrs. R.’s regular 
$100 monthly income made her rich 
compared with another widow, only 
two blocks away, whose husband 
had left no income. 

1926-’27—’28 and °29 

REMEMBER IT? 

“I'm putting all my extra money 
into investments . . . stocks, bonds, 
Florida real estate, etc.” (The sad 
part is that they did make money— 
for a short while.) 

But don’t feel sorry for Mrs. R., 
who during this time was receiving 
only $100 a month. In 1928 she re- 
married, and her husband, a business 
man, borrowed $3,000 against her 
home to remodel his store. Business 
was great. He did buy some insur- 
ance that year, $5,000 of Ordinary 
Life. 

1930 

“Conditions are so unsettled. I 
don’t want to buy anything else until 
business returns to normal.” 

TuHaT year Mrs. R. did a very 
wise thing. Her husband’s business 
was still going along fairly well and 
she banked every single check from 
the insurance company. (The $3,000 
mortgage wasn’t paid off.) 


1931 

“My salary has been cut!” (Or, 
I’m losing money this year.” ) 

It was a good thing the cost of 
living had gone down. Mrs. R.’s 
husband’s business almost went 
under during the year and her $100 
a month helped support them. What 
had cost her $1 in 1926 was now 
costing only 73 cents. That helped! 


1932 

“Even the government isn’t pay- 
ing its debts (remember the Hoover 
moratorium on intergovernmental 
debts?) and I’m afraid the life in- 
surance companies will have to close 
their doors.” 

Her husband was working too 
hard and neglected that appendix 
condition. He was too late getting 
to the hospital. About the only thing 
which kept Mrs. R. from absolute 
despair was the thought of her life- 
time income from an Occidental 
policy. Her second husband’s small 
policy paid off the mortage. 
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1933 

“The banks are failing, I’m afraid 
to put money into life insurance.” 
(Remember the bank holidays?) 

Yet ... of all the people in the 
world, Mrs. R. should have been 
rock bottom in spirits. She had lost 
two husbands and now faced the 
tremendous job of helping her son 
finish school, of helping him get a 
start in the world. But she was 
chipper as anything, told her neigh- 
bor lady one day, “I may not have 
much but I’m sure of what I do 
have.” 

1934 

“Income taxes will be ruinous!” 
(Or, “Times are too hard.” Or, “I 
want to see what the NRA accom- 
plishes.” Or, “I owe too much 
money to afford any insurance.”) 
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You would have enjoyed know- 
ing Mrs. R. that year. She was 
about the only person in her block 
who looked forward to the next day, 
the next week, the next month, the 
next year. She wasn’t living exactly 
high but $100 a month wasn’t hay 
in those days! 


1935 

“T’m afraid of the future. Things 
are too unsettled.” (This was in- 
spired by a general feeling that 
things were a “helluva” mess. More 
than 10 millions were unemployed ; 
works relief projects were being 
started; and Europe was starting to 
boil over again.) 

It was a good thing for Mrs. R. 
that she did have a life insurance 
income. Virtually no women were 


being hired for new jobs. But she 
continued to eat steak, baked pota- 
toes, asparagus—and attended the 
movies occasionally. Once she won 
$175 at Bank Night. 

1936 

“Social Security will take care of 
me,” said many a prospect who 
didn’t even know the details of the 
Act. 

But Mrs. R. had about the best 
Social Security known. It was her 
own personal income for life—from 
Life insurance. Her birthday pres- 
ent from her son was a new radio. 
Quietly she listened to hysterical- 
voiced news commentators tell of 
civil war in Spain, the abdication of 
King Edward, an epidemic of 
strikes right here at home in the 
u. & 

1937 

“I’m afraid of inflation! Look at 
the public debt!!” 

Yet .... more than 9 billions of 
Life insurance were sold that year. 
We know of two men in Mrs. R.’s 
home town who bought large 
amounts of insurance because the 
Agent, a wise man, said to the 
wives, “Look at Mrs. R. She’s in- 
dependent for life because her hus- 
band bought insurance.” 


1938 
The year's events were typified by 
“Wrongway Corrigan.” Prospects 


offered all sorts of objections, such 
as “I want to wait a while and see 
what the future brings.” 

ALTHOUGH rising prices were 
again biting into her modest income, 
Mrs. R. told the neighbor lady that 
“she sure felt lucky compared to 
those poor Czechs.” 

1939-40-41 

“We'll be drawn into this war.” 
Or, “I may be drafted.” Or, “My 
income taxes are going to be im- 
possible!” 

In 1940 Mrs. R. went to visit her 
son and his wife, but not to live with 
them. She paid her own train fare, 
even took them small gifts. 


1942 

“T don’t want to do anything 
while this war is going on.” 

Just two months from now Mrs. 
R. will celebrate her 60th birthday— 
and we mean celebrate, not just ob- 
serve. Life insurance proceeds will 
pay for the candles on the cake. 
We'll bet she doesn’t blow them all 
out in one breath but that she will 
have a lot of fun trying. 
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1868 - 1943 


HIS article appeared in the 
T sere 1943 issue of “Statistical 

Bulletin,” published by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
For the leading part Metropolitan 
played in its contribution to this 
progress the life insurance business 
is indebted. 

The death rate that prevailed in 
1868, the year in which the Com- 
pany was chartered, would by pres- 
ent standards appear calamitous. In 
the cities, death rates exceeding 30 
per 1,000 persons were common. 
The death rate for New York City 
as a whole, in 1868, was 28 per 
1,000, but in some wards it reached 
40, and in individual blocks even 
much higher figures. Unbelievably 
bad conditions existed in city slums 
all over this country and abroad. 
As a result, extraordinary high rates 
of sickness and death were the rule, 
especially from the infectious dis- 
eases. Children were the chief vic- 
tims. Epidemics originating in the 
slums often spread rapidly to other 
parts of the cities. 

As a result of the high mortality 
of that era, the average length of 
life was correspondingly low—only 
about 40 years as against 64 years 
today. Among wage-earning fami- 
lies, the situation was much worse. 


Medical Discoveries 


Soon after the Company’s found- 
ing, great medical discoveries were 
laying the basis for significant ad- 
vances. Pasteur’s germ theory of 
disease was established in the 1870's, 
and was soon followed by the identi- 
fication of the causes of such impor- 
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tant diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, diphtherta, and pneumonia. 
A little later the significant role of 
insects in the spread of disease was 
disclosed. The introduction of anti- 
septic methods by Lister made pos- 
sible the rapid strides of modern 
surgery. Public health organization 
was already beginning to put into 
use the revolutionary discoveries in 
medical and sanitary science. 

Gains were naturally slow in the 
early part of this 75-year period, but 
about the beginning of the 20th 
century they became increasingly 
large. In 1909 the organized Wel- 
fare program of the Company was 
launched. This came at a time when 
methods for the control of many in- 
fections were fairly well known, but 
the application of this knowledge 
was far from adequate. The health 
program of the Metropolitan, which 
has combined nursing and educa- 
tional activities among policyholders 
with cooperation and support of 
existing health organizations, has 
given powerful impetus to the whole 
movement in this country and 
Canada. 


Longer Life Span 


The extraordinary progress in 
health and longevity during recent 
decades is well illustrated by the 
experience among Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company since 1911. In 
that year the standardized death 
rate from all causes among these 
Industrial policyholders, ages 1 to 
74, was 13.5 per 1,000. Last year 
this rate was only 6.1 per 1,000, or 


considerably less than half the 
earlier figure. In terms of longevity 
the average length of life of these 
policyholders increased from 46.6 
years in 1911 to about 64 years in 
1942, a gain of more than 17 years. 
If we go back further to the earliest 
records of these policyholders, from 
1879 to 1890, we find that their 
average length of life was then only 
34 years. Thus in the course of the 
Company’s history the expectation 
of life of insured wage-earners and 
their families has almost doubled, as 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

By far the greatest gains have 
been accomplished by the reductions 
in infant mortality, the communi- 
cable diseases of childhood, the 
respiratory diseases, and tubercu- 
losis. The improvement in infant 
mortality has been spectacular. Par- 
ticularly striking has been the de- 
cline in diarrhea and _ enteritis. 
Thanks largely to the education of 
mothers and to modern methods of 
milk handling and distribution, this 
death rate has been reduced to just 
about one fifth of the figure for 
1920. 

In the childhood ages from 1 to 14 
there has likewise been an extraor- 
dinary improvement in mortality— 
no less than four fifths among 
Metropolitan policyholders — since 
1911. Each of the principal com- 
municable diseases of childhood has 
contributed its share to this decline, 
but outstanding has been the con- 
quest of diphtheria. 

The reduction in tuberculosis is a 
notable triumph of modern medicine 
and public health organization. Two 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Progress—Continued 

generations ago scarcely a family 
but counted one or more victims of 
tuberculosis among its members. 
The disease was the leading cause 
of death among Industrial policy- 
holders in 1911, with a death rate 
of more than 220 per 100,000. To- 
day this figure is reduced to little 
more than 40, and tuberculosis is 
down to seventh place in the list of 
causes of death. This victory over 
the disease is particularly significant 
because so many of its victims were 
men and women in the productive 
ages of life when family responsi- 
bilities were greatest. The improve- 
ment in tuberculosis mortality alone 
has meant the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of insured lives. 

The death rate from pneumonia 
has fallen to a fraction of its former 
level. The decline has been most 
rapid in very recent years. Between 
1937 and 1941 its mortality was re- 
duced by no less than 54 percent. 

Appendicitis has also shown a 
striking decline in mortality in recent 
years, and the current death rate is 
the lowest in Metropolitan history. 
This improvement reflects not only 
important advances in diagnosis and 
surgery, but also productive efforts 
in educating the public to recognize 
early signs of the disease and to 
refrain from using laxatives in the 
presence of abdominal pain. 


Accidents 


Despite two revolutionary ad- 
vances in transportation—the auto- 
mobile and the airplane—which have 
come into use in recent decades, the 
mortality from all accidents, as a 
group, has been appreciably reduced. 
In recent years even the death toll 
from automobile accidents, which 
has become a major factor in the 
accident picture, has been cut. The 
improvement in the mortality from 
accidents has been most satisfactory 
at the childhood ages. There has 
likewise been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the mortality from occupa- 
tional accidents and from falls, 
burns, and drownings. 

These outstanding achievements 
in life conservation reflect the pur- 
poseful efforts of the Metropolitan, 
through its Welfare program, in im- 
proving health conditions among its 
policyholders. This program, started 
in 1909, has been many-sided and 
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resourceful. The most vital part 
has been the Nursing Service to 
Metropolitan policyholders, which 
now reaches 7,728 communities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Since 1909, Nurses have 
made more than 92,000,000 home 
visits to approximately 20,000,000 
persons. A large share of the nurs- 
ing effort has been devoted to pre- 
natal and maternal care, and the 
huge reduction both in infant and 
maternal mortality is in no small 
degree a direct result. 

Next in importance has been the 
Company’s work in the field of 
health education. Many popular 
and authoritative booklets have been 
prepared on health and safety and 
have constantly been brought up to 
date. About 1,250,000,000 copies of 
these pamphlets have been distrib- 
uted. The Company’s motion pic- 
tures on health subjects, which were 
inaugurated in 1924, have been seen 
by nearly 127,000,000 persons. 
Other notable educational activities 
include hundreds of popular and 
scientific exhibits on health and 
medical subjects and the Company’s 
national advertising program which 
has brought health messages of cur- 
rent value and interest to persons 
all over the United States and 
Canada during the past two decades. 
Special efforts have been made to 
promote health and safety education 
in schools, and to advance industrial 
and highway safety through Com- 
pany bureaus expressly organized 
for the purpose. 


Campaigns 


The Metropolitan has organized 
many systematic campaigns, on a 
national scale, against specific dis- 
eases and accidents resulting in per- 
sonal injury or death. In addition, 
the Company has conducted or sup- 
ported model demonstrations that 
have set a pattern for campaigns 
by State and local health officials. 

The successes against infant and 
maternal mortality, diphtheria, tu- 
berculosis, pneumonia, and appendi- 
citis owe much to this part of the 
Metropolitan Welfare program. For 
example, the Framingham Demon- 
stration, a brilliantly conceived plan 
supported by the Company, showed 
how a typical industrial city could 
solve its tuberculosis problem by 
well-organized effort. 


A similar demonstration against 
infant mortality at Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, which in three years re- 
duced this mortality in the commu- 
nity by two thirds, gave striking 
proof of the value of simple and 
practical methods in this field. The 
Company has waged a continuous 
and intensive fight against diph- 
theria, more recently in promoting 
preventive inoculation, and thus has 
contributed greatly in reducing diph- 
theria mortality to insignificant pro- 
portions. In the battle against 
pneumonia the Metropolitan has 
carried on or stimulated important 
activities, notably through its Influ- 
enza-Pneumonia Commission,  or- 
ganized in 1919. This Commission, 
composed of leading physicians, bac- 
teriologists, and public health ex- 
perts, aided greatly in the develop- 
ment of pneumonia sera and in 
clinical investigations of sulfa drug 
treatment of the disease. 


Cooperation 


A cardinal principle in the Wel- 
fare program has been to coordinate 
Company efforts with those of exist- 
ing health agencies. It has, in this 
way, greatly strengthened public 
health organization in this country 
and raised standards of health and 
nursing work. In the conduct of its 
Welfare program the Company has 
had the interest and cooperation of 
the many thousand members of its 
Agency Force. These men, visiting 
millions of families weekly, have 
done effective work in Company 
campaigns against disease and acci- 
dents. They have also been chiefly 
responsible for the wide distribution 
of the Company’s health booklets. 

With a deep sense of its responsi- 
bilities, the Metropolitan has used 
its unique opportunity to advance 
the public health. It is proud of the 
part it has played in bringing about 
the high standards of health which 
now prevail in the two countries it 
serves. The Company will continue 
its endeavors to make its Welfare 
program increasingly effective and 
to bring to the people the fruits of 
new research in medical science. 
The knowledge resulting from in- 
tensive wartime effort in this field 
will strengthen the Welfare program 
and enable the Company to contrib- 
ute even more to the national well- 
being. 
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TODAY’S MARKET 


By RAYMOND W. FRANK, 
State Mutual Life, 
Worcester, Mass. 


O ONE can doubt that begin- 

ning in 1942 we have had 

changed economic conditions 
and no one who is wise will doubt 
that, until this war is won by the 
United Nations, we will have more 
changes and a more severe economy. 
[t is unnecessary to reiterate to you 
the story of the national debt, of in- 
creased income taxes, of increased 
wages and current wage freezing, of 
the sale of defense bonds and the 
deductions made from payrolls and 
it is not my purpose today to delve 
into any lengthy discussion concern- 
ing these changes. We have had 
changed economic conditions and we 
are aware of them. It is the purpose 
of my discussion to talk about the 
effect of these changes upon our 
prospecting and the things that we 
as underwriters must do to bring our 
sales of life insurance up to standard 
by more intensive prospecting re- 
gardless of these changed economic 
conditions. 


Prospecting 


An elderly, very successful, but 
now retired, general agent friend of 
mine who experienced 51 years in 
life insurance selling and in the 
management of his own agents (and 
he went through many changing eco- 
nomic conditions) reports to me that 
n his years in the insurance busi- 
ness probably the most pathetic and 
tragic thing he has seen was the 
failure of men in the insurance busi- 
ness who had shown signs of success 
or, in some instances, had had sev- 
eral years of success but subse- 
quently failed because they let their 
business get ahead of them. Let us 
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look at that statement again. This 
gentleman called it tragic and almost 
certain failure because life insurance 
men would not keep up with their 
business. When I asked him in what 
respects he thought these men failed 
the most, he remarked with the 
single answer, “prospecting.” 


Habit of Activity 


Let us look for a moment at this 
word “‘prospecting.”” Much has been 
written about it. We hear it men- 
tioned constantly in our agencies, 
everyone has—or is supposed to 
have—a prospect file. But just what 
do we mean when we say “so and 
so is a good prospector?” To me 
prospecting is activity, or better still 
it is a habit of activity. It is skill. 
To improve it is to improve and in- 
crease skill. Our general agents and 
research men in our business say 
that 60 to 85% of success in our 
business is dependent upon our 
ability to prospect. If this is true, 
then why don’t we as agents do more 
about it? The Research Bureau, our 
companies and general agents deem 
it as the one important thing. Yet 
less than 10% of training, education, 
supervision and meetings are on this 
subject. You cannot afford to make 
prospecting incidental. It is of great 
importance. Prospecting can be 
learned, but it must always be prac- 
ticed. A clientele is sure to follow 
such efforts, changing economic con- 
ditions or not. 

In order to get at the problems 
that face us in prospecting under 
today’s changing economic condi- 
tions, let us look back and see where 
we fumbled the problem of prospect- 








ht is easier 


Hindsig 
foresight. We can take the 
prospecting errors of the past year 


ing in the past. 
than 


and capitalize upon them. They 
have not been altogether unprofit- 
able. 


Mistakes in Prospecting 


1. We concluded that the stand- 
ard procedures were, under changed 
conditions, not as effective as they 
had been and that the times called 
for a radical change in our prospect- 
ing procedures. Such formulas as 
center of influence, family tree, 
cards of introduction, lead systems 
and so on, were for the most part 
ineffective. 

2. We made up our minds that 
certain groups were no longer good 
prospects. We had to move with 
the shifting flow of income to the 
groups that were benefiting by the 
war effort even though we were not 
familiar with those groups. 


Wartime Conditions 


Let us consider each of the two 
points : 

1. We have concluded that we 
must radically change our pros- 
pecting methods. 

The honest underwriter will agree 
that he lost faith in the effectiveness 
of standard prospecting methods in 
trying to adjust himself to wartime 
conditions. If most of his prospects 
were secured by the lead system or 
by references or by introductions, 
he felt that conditions were such 
that men no longer would give him 
names. Or if he had been circulariz- 
ing lists and then following with a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Locating Today's Market—Continued 
call, he felt that this would no longer 
work. No matter what his favorite 
prospecting procedures may have 
been, there was some feeling on his 
part that it was not suited to the 
times, that the old, tried, things of 
yesterday should be replaced by 
something untried and new. 


Tested Methods 


After difficult experience, the un- 
derwriter is ready to say that this 
trend of thought is not sound. The 
business of selling life insurance is 
the business of translating sales 
power into interviews. An _ inter- 
view denotes a prospect, and the 
process of changing names into pros- 
pects has not changed. The type of 
prospect may have changed, but the 
method of securing the prospect has 
not changed. In considering the 
problem of prospecting, this sig- 
nificant point should never be over- 
looked. 

No matter what the particular 
group may be with which we wish 
to work, the standard and tested 
methods of securing new prospects 
should not be abandoned. 


Groups Out of Market 


2. The conclusion that certain 
groups are entirely out of the 
buying market. 

The underwriter should not be 
blamed for concluding that certain 
groups are entirely out of the buying 
market because of wartime condi- 
tions. The professional class, bear- 
ing the brunt of taxation, would 
seem to be an unprofitable group 
with which to work. The number 
of men in the armed service would 
seem to remove the cream from the 
current life insurance market. Ar- 
riving at these conclusions, the un- 
derwriter attempts to work his way 
into a new group and finds that he 
is practically starting over again. 
His problem becomes still more diffi- 
_ cult if he deserts the standard pros- 
pecting methods. 

A radical shift into new buying 
groups without the use of standard 
methods is almost impossible. It is 
dangerous to assume that any group 
is entirely out of the market. In so 
doing, we are reaching an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. Purchasing power 
is not spread evenly. Men of initia- 
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tive will make progress when the 
group as a unit is falling behind. 

When we conclude that income 
and occupational groups do not fall 
into good and bad classifications, 
but into preferred classifications, 
then we reach the heart of the war- 
time prospecting problem. 

If we remember that a radical 
change from a group in which one 
is at home to one in which he is a 
stranger is a difficult procedure, and 
that standard prospecting methods 
must be used no matter what the 
particular objective may be, then we 
are in a position to search for the 
preferred prospecting groups. 


Seeking Out Preferred Groups 


Our first thought is that pros- 
pecting under wartime conditions is 
an entirely new process. But as we 
progress we realize that little of it is 
actually new. We are aware of pre- 
ferred prospect classifications and 
ready to shift our sales plans ac- 
cordingly, but the underwriter has 
always been aware of changing eco- 
nomic conditions and has always 
conducted his prospecting in re- 
sponse to changing conditions. Our 
problem is not a new one but some- 
thing the good underwriter has been 
doing since his first day in the 
business. 


As an example, during the boom 
days of the late twenties the man of 
wealth was the preferred prospect. 
After the stock market crash this 
was no longer so. Rather it became 
the man with a guaranteed income— 
a government employee, the school 
teacher, a clerk who held an estab- 
lished position in a large organiza- 
tion, etc. So we changed our sales 
efforts accordingly. 


Note of Warning 


We must locate the preferred 
prospect groups but continue to fol- 
low standard prospecting procedures 
in these preferred groups. We must 
also remember that even if we do 
not include a certain group in our 
list, we should not entirely abandon 
that group. 

Let us go back and look for a 
minute at the changes in our pros- 
pecting plans in the brief period of 
15 years. It was 15 years ago that 
I came to Chicago—before the stock 
market crash. It was in those days 


when everyone including elevator 
operators and waitresses were buy- 
ing stock on the market and daily 
made more money on the big board 
than they did in their respective 
occupations. In those days of a pros- 
perity and national income not com- 
parable with today, life insurance 
was being sold and intelligent pros- 
pecting had to be used. At that time 
we had the “package sale” all done 
up with a nice ribbon. Then along 
came the crash—the early 30s. 
Where did we get our prospects in 
those years? As underwriters we 
became keener, presented our iden- 
tical product in a different manner 
—first the minimum income sales 
talk, then time control was the an- 
swer for the underwriter. After- 
ward it was programming and 
settlement options—then it was an 
expert in wills—then it was social 
security—business insurance—then 
taxes—today it seems to be pension 
trusts—but the problem still seems 
to be that we must prospect intelli- 
gently and accurately in order to 
merchandise our product of life in- 
surance. 





Shifting Market 


I believe not, or at least not a 
severe one. In 1943 they estimated 
the national income at 125 billion 
dollars. More families will enjoy 
increased incomes in 1943 than any 
time in our history. The average 
family gross has been increased and 
the spending for consumers goods 
has been lessened and in some in- 
stances disappeared from the mar- 
ket. Our business in the present and 
in the future will come from where 
it has in the past. From the upper 
half of the family income group. In 
cities such as Chicago, those making 
$3,000 and up. In smaller communi- 
ties of 50,000 to 250,000, $2,000 
and up and in smaller communities, 
from $1,500 and up. These family 
groups have the largest amount 
available for optional spending. 
These family groups also are more 
attuned to hear the message of the 
underwriters selling ordinary busi- 
ness. Has there been any sufficient 
change in the composition of this 
group? On the broad basis the 
statistics say no. There has not been 
any perceptible change. 

At the present time technicians, 
factory superintendents, foremen, 
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engineers, chemists, tool and die ex- 
perts and skilled workers who will 
likely become the supervisors and 
executives of tomorrow form a much 
more important segment of this mar- 
ket. Just what foremen, technicians, 
tool makers, etc., can be sold today ? 
This can be answered only by the 
underwriter. The problem of indi- 
vidual prospecting remains as it al- 
ways has. At the beginning of this 
war we thought we were a great 
industrial nation. But before this 
war is ended we will undoubtedly 
increase our industrial capacity five 
fold. Yes, we have changed eco- 
nomic conditions but our prospecting 
methods remain the same. Our mar- 
kets shift to where the money is. It 
has always been so in the 18 years 
[ have been in the business. 


Negative Side 


Here are the negatives in our situ- 
ation today as I see them. For the 
past five or six years the average age 
of my clients has been eight or nine 
years older than myself. Several 
years ago I laid careful plans to re- 
acquaint myself with a younger 
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group. As a result of the war the 
younger men have now been taken 
out of the market. The same thing 
has occurred in the field of medicine 
where I have been acquainting my- 
self. Many small business and 
manufacturing concerns which were 
not doing war work have been prac- 
tically driven out of business and 
they have been removed from my 
list of prospects. Because of in- 
creased taxes, social security deduc- 
tions, government bond deductions, 
the underwriter has found that many 
of his old clients no longer are pros- 
pects. But the fact remains that 
never in the history of the United 
States has there been as much idle 
money and colossal savings as at the 
present. While some concerns go out 
of business countless others are 
starting up to tie in with defense 
production. 


Conclusion 


Is it not wise and sound for the 
underwriter to say to himself that 
today I can best serve my country 
by working to the best of my ability 
every day and at an increased tempo 
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in my chosen profession? To say 
to himself that the public needs my 
product even more in this dangerous 
war era than in times of peace, 
which is saying a great deal. Lastly, 
say to yourselves that I must be 
more selective in my prospecting 
methods centering on those who are 
the beneficiaries of the all-out war 
effort rather than its victims. 

Prospecting is a habit and it has 
often been said that habits are the 
most controlling things in-our lives. 
I believe that a habit once formed 
is the greatest motivating device 
known. In our habits as in our 
thinking we can have bad habits as 
well as good ones. Remember that 
Noah was as careful in keeping un- 
wanted things out of the Ark as he 
was careful to include all wanted 
things. Keeping up with our busi- 
ness and prospecting intelligently 
under any economic change is a 
habit. Remember that opportunities 
are always more plentiful than de- 
termination to succeed. In_ this 
economy or in any changing econ- 
omy no man with determination to 
succeed needs worry about the 
opportunities. 
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Construction of Grace Period Where 
Premium Is Payable in Monthly 
Installments 


N JULY 31, 1940 Richard J. 
Brun made application for a 
life insurance policy and an acci- 
dent insurance policy. On August 
6, 1940 the Company issued both 
policies for a combined premium 
payable in twelve installments of 
$6.81 each. Both policies provided 
for thirty-one (31) days’ grace for 
payment of premiums after the ini- 
tial premium. The initial premium 
was paid to the agent at the time the 
application was signed. On October. 
%, 1940 the Company wrote the in- 
sured claiming past due installments 
for the months of September and 
October. On the back of the letter 
was a printed form for application 
for re-instatement for the insured 
to fill out. This re-instatement blank 
was filled out but not signed by the 
insured and returned to the Com- 
pany with insured’s check for $6.81 
“to be applied to the September in- 
surance and promising to send the 
October payment on or_ before 
October 15th.” On November 28, 
1940 the insured came to his death 
as the result of an accident. The life 
policy specifically provided “that the 
first and all other payments due the 
Company under the policy are pay- 
able in advance in cash. On the 
application for reinstatement con- 
tained on the back of the Company’s 
letter was the following : “I, Richard 
|. Brun, holder of the above num- 
bered policy of insurance, which has 
lapsed for non-payment of the pre- 
mium due on the first day of 
September, 1940, do hereby apply 
for reinstatement, etc.” 
The remittance of $6.81 made by 
the insured on October 9th was not 
credited by the Company for the 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


payment of the premium for 
September, but as appears by en- 
dorsement on the check itself, was 
credited to the suspense account 
pending the Company’s approval of 
the application for reinstatement. 
The insured, never at any time, 
made the October payment. 

In a five to four decision the 
Supreme Court of Washington 
held: “The insured made the Au- 
gust, 1940 payment of premium 
when the application was taken. He 
sent the September payment to the 
appellant October 9, 1940. This 
payment was accepted by the appel- 
lant. It was its duty to accept it 
as the September payment, even 
though made in October, because the 
September payment was not due 
until September 30th and on Octo- 
ber 12th, when it was received by 
the appellant, the grace period had 
not expired. The insured had until 
October 31st within which to make 
the October payment. This payment 
was never made, but the grace period 
extended it thirty-one days after 
October 31, 1940, and the insured 











died as the result of an accident 
before the expiration of the grace 
period and the policy was in force 
at the time of his death. 

Justice Steinert, in a dissenting 
opinion, concurred in by three other 
members of the Court, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the October 
payment was never made. That if 
the insured had paid the premium 
for October, even on the last day 
thereof, he would have been covered 
by the grace period to November 
3lst and could have recovered, but 
not having paid the October pay- 
ment, which under the terms of the 
policy was payable October Ist, the 
policy had lapsed and the _ bene- 
ficiary should not have recovered. 
Homer C. Brun vs. Northern Life 
Insurance Company, 134 Pacific 
(2d) 84. 


Insurable Interest of Corporation in 
Life of Officer After Termination 
of His Connection 


B. CHAPMAN procured two 
elife insurance policies, pay- 
able, one to the “A” corporation and 
one to the “B” corporation, as bene- 
ficiaries, while he was an active 
officer and stockholder thereof. The 
policies were later assigned to the 
“C” corporation of which the in- 
sured was also an officer and stock- 
holder, and under the laws of 
Georgia, had an insurable interest in 
his life. These corporations paid 
the annual premiums on these poli- 
cies as a business expense until his 
death. In 1937 the insured termi- 
nated his business connections with 
the “C” corporation and had no 
relation to it, either as debtor, credi- 
tor, employee, stockholder or officer 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
at the time of his death. The in- 
sured himself had never paid any 
premium or been to any expense in 
connection with the policies. The 
“C” corporation filed proof and the 
executor of the insured’s estate 
claimed the proceeds of the policy 
on the ground that the “C” corpora- 


tion had no insurable interest in his . 


life. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia 
held: “An insurable interest by the 
employer corporation in the life of 
an officer and valuable employee at 
the inception of a valid life-insur- 
ance contract is sufficient, and termi- 
nation of the employment does not 
make it a wager contract, and the 
right of the employer to recover the 
proceeds of the policy is not affected 
by the severance of the employee’s 
connection with the employer.” The 
Court said, “If it were to be held 
that the insurable interest must con- 
tinue until the date of the insured’s 
death, corporations might be put to 
great hazard and might lose valu- 
able rights acquired under valid 
contracts undertaken in perfect good 
faith.” Chapman vs. Lipscomh-Ellis 
Company et al., 194 Ga. 640, 22 SE 
(2d) 393, 143 A.L.R. 286. 

Contrary holding under the laws 
of Texas is found in McBride et al. 
vs. Clayton et al. (Supreme Court 
of Texas 166 S.W. (2d) 125, re- 
versing Court of Civil Appeals in 
158 S.W. (2d) 820.) 


Validity of Term Insurance for First 


Year of Whole Life Policy 


LIFE insurance policy was is- 

sued on the life of Dorothy 
Boswell and premiums were paid 
for more than five years until March 
18, 1935, when the policy lapsed for 
non-payment. The insured died on 
November 8, 1937 as the result of 
an accident. The policy was a 
“whole life” policy and contained 
a provision that the first year’s in- 
surance is term insurance. The as- 
signee of the beneficiary filed suit 
to recover the death benefit and the 
extra indemnity provided in the pol- 
icy because of the accidental death 
of the insured. In view of the fact 
that the policy lapsed, plaintiff 
sought to recover through extended 
insurance. The policy contained no 
provision for extended insurance 
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and the plaintiff looked to the statu- 
tory non-forfeiture benefits for his 
recovery. 

The Missouri Statutes provide 
that no life insurance policy under 
three years or more annual pay- 
ments have been made on it, can be 
forfeited for non-payment of pre- 
miums. The net value of the policy 
shall be computed upon the actu- 
aries’ or combined experience table 
of mortality with four percent in- 
terest per annum. Three-fourths of 
the assessed value shall be used for 
a single premium for temporary or 
extended insurance for the full 
amount of the policy. 

The Court held: “It strongly ap- 
pears to us that there is an incon- 
sistency or repugnancy between the 
statement ‘the first year’s insurance 
under this policy is term insurance’ 
which is the only mention or refer- 
ence in the policy to term insurance, 
and the other parts of the policy 
which would indicate the policy is 
an ordinary whole life policy with- 
out preliminary term insurance.” 

“We believe that this is a case for 
the application of the rule that 
where a policy contains inconsistent 
provisions, the view should be 
adopted which will sustain rather 
than forfeit the contract.” 

“However, we will remand the 
case with leave to plaintiff to amend 
his petition if such be necessary, so 
that this theory may be fully pre- 
sented to the trial court after which 
the trial court shall be free to exer- 
cise its independent judgment. We 
do this on the authority of the rule 
that where it appears from the rec- 
ord that a plaintiff has rights grow- 
ing out of the transaction but has 
misconceived his remedy an appel- 
late court has jurisdiction to remand 
the cause to permit the petition to 
be amended and the cause retried. 
Jensen v. Wilson Township, 346 
Mo. 1199, 145 S.W. (2d) 372, and 
cases cited therein.” Doty v. Amer- 
ican National Insurance Company, 
Mo. Supreme Court 165 S.W. (2d) 
862, 143 A.L.R. 1062. 
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1943 MORTALITY 
Not Favorable 


HE number of deaths from all 

causes increased 9.2% during the 
first 13 weeks of 1943 compared 
with a similar period in 1942, ac- 
cording to figures compiled in 90 
major cities in this country. The 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company also point 
out that among their Industrial pol- 
icyholders the rate was up 54%. 
In this group “the rate for deaths 
from enemy action, for the first 
quarter of 1943, was 11.3 per 100,- 
000, or more than twice that for the 
corresponding period of 1942. But 
this increase, sharp as it is, does not 
account for the unfavorable turn 
in the mortality for 1943. Most of 
the rise in the rate for the first quar- 
ter of this year has resulted from 
other causes.” 


Pneumonia mortality was up 21% 
compared with last year; there were 
also higher death rates for cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, cancer, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, diseases of the coronary 
arteries and angina pectoris, and 
chronic heart diseases. “The dis- 
eases of middle and later" life are 
the highest on record for the first 
three months of the year.” There 
were declines in tuberculosis and 
puerperal mortality, as well as the 
external causes of death—suicides, 
homicides and accidents. In con- 
sidering the above comparative data 
it should be borne in mind that 
mortality, especially from pneu- 
monia, was very favorable for the 
same period in 1942. See separate 
article herein concerning mortality 
in Great Britain. 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


N RECENT weeks the Life In- 

surance Sales Research Bureau has 
accepted for membership two United 
States companies and one foreign 
associate. The two new United 
States member companies are the 
North American Life and Casualty 
Company of Minneapolis and the 
National Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock. The new 
associate member company is Ase- 
guradora Anahuac, S. A., Mexico. 
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General American Dividends 


A policyholder informs me that 
‘he General American Life of St. 
Louis has discontinued dividends on 
its policies. Is this so? 

No, the dividend scale for par- 
ticipating policies issued by the 
General American for its own ac- 
count is being continued during the 
dividend year beginning July 1, 
1942. In the Missouri State Life ac- 
count, assumed by the General 
American under a purchase-reinsur- 
ance agreement, there is a small 
group of policies issued on a 4% 
reserve basis, and the contributions 


available for dividends from savings - 


in mortality and loading are not 
sufficient to offset the negative con- 
tribution or loss from interest—con- 
sequently no dividends are payable 
on this group of policies. Your 
policyholder undoubtedly has a con- 
tract in this group. There has been 
a moderate reduction, because of the 
interest factor, in the dividend scale 
for other participating policies in the 
Missouri State Life account. 


Origin of Pensions 


What was the first Group Pen- 
sion scheme written in this country 
by an insurance company and what 
is the name of that company? 

The first Group Pension scheme, 
now known as Group Annuities, was 
issued by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in 1921 to Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Inc., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.—This plan remained in 
force a short time. The second plan 
on a Group Annuity basis was also 
issued by the Metropolitan January, 
1924, to the Western Clock Com- 
pany of LaSalle, Illinois, and ap- 
parently this is the oldest United 
States Group Annuity contract 
which is still in active force. 
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Since the United States is a young 
country, the history of these plans 
does not go back very far, but in 
the older countries of Europe, where 
settled conditions of life had brought 
such questions into prominence over 
a century ago, we find in England 
pensions were provided in the Civil 
Service, on superannuation, as early 
as 1834; in Switzerland, for teach- 
ers, in 1839; and in Germany a 
mevement in favor of state aid in 
old age, under a form of compulsory 
and contributory insurance, was 
underway in 1880. 


Recommendation 


We should appreciate your ad- 
vising us of the formula for analysis 


‘ of life companies which you use for 


determining your recommendation 
of the companies. 

Replying to your recent letter, we 
inform you that the charts and 
graphs making up the system em- 
ployed in reviewing life insurance 
companies are very complicated and 
inter-related. For general informa- 
tion refer to the Preface of Brst’s 
Lire INsuRANCE Reports. There 
are no copies of the detailed system 
available for distribution, but per- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our "News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of "Service" inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 











haps the following brief comments 
will be of some assistance to you. 

We proceed by testing just about 
everything in a life insurance com- 
pany’s operations which would be 
of interest in an over-all picture. We 
assign debits and credits along the 
line and arrive at a final plus or 
minus, which figure then falls in 
groupings according to definite re- 
quirements which in themselves are 
a part of the system. As a result, 
the final summary comments under 
various classifications appear in our 
published reports. 


Among other things we have rules 
for analyzing real estate, mortgages, 
bonds, stocks, collateral loans and 
other assets to determine quality, in 
the course of which we examine de- 
faults, arrears, bond ratings, etc. 
We also have penalties for large 
single investments where these rep- 
resent an over-average percentage of 
a company’s assets or surplus. We 
evaluate the yield on all assets as a 
whole and on individual types of 
assets ; we consider expenses, mortal- 
ity, lapses, net cost to the policyhold- 
ers and the surplus position in rela- 
tion to reserves and insurance risks 
outstanding. The items receive 
thorough analysis on a comparative 
basis and our comments follow. 


In the case of the company in 
question, we can tell you that it re- 
ceives debits on its large investment 
in real estate, including the home 
office building, and also for several 
other large single investments men- 
tioned in the report; debits are re- 
ceived on the investment yield which 
was reduced considerably during the 
past year; on expenses additional 
debits are received because they are 
considerably above the average even 
for smaller companies, and on lapses 
and on surplus debits are applicable. 


(Continued on the next page) 























United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


























Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 









































1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 























4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 














5. Waiver of Premium 

















Territory Available for New Gen- 
eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 




















Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 











































































































INSURED MORTGAGES 
Afford the maximum in 


SAFETY and LIQUIDITY 





























yielding approximately 
3.65 to 3.80% 











available on properties located 
in most any State of 
your selection. 























Serviced by experienced and 
competent sources approved 
by FHA. 
































Complete details on request. 


J. A. MARKEL CO., Inc. 
Pioneers in FHA Mort gages 


30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2592 

































































Service Information—Continued 


The foregoing will give you a 
general idea of the results under the 
analysis. 


It will be sometime before the 
company can qualify for the recom- 
mendation due chiefly to the items 
mentioned. This general picture can 
change as the company grows and 
some of the items will become min- 
imized because of that growth. 
These analytical tests are applied to 
all companies alike and no devia- 
tions are made from the general 
rules. 


Governments 


What is the percentage of all life 
insurance company assets invested 
in Government Bonds and the per- 
centage of increase since the war 
started? 


Following is the information you 
request. The figure for the end of 
April is an approximation but should 
be fairly close to the true figure. 


% 
Year of Total 
End Amount Assets 
1938 $5,105,000,000 18.2 
1939 5,564,000,000 18.9 
1940 6,036,000,000 19.4 
1941 7 049,000,000 21.4 
1942 9,341,000,000 26.7 
Apr. 43 10,500,000,000 733.3 


+ Estimated. 


American Legion of Honor 


Our London correspondent re- 
quests detailed information concern- 
ing the American Legion of Honor, 
address unknown. 


The American Legion of Honor 
mentioned by your London corre- 
spondent unquestionably is the Su- 
preme Council of the American 
Legion of Honor, which had head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass. The con- 
cern was incorporated as an assess- 
ment association in 1874 and 
operated throughout the United 
States, reporting in 1890 a member- 
ship of 62,574 members. When the 
concern was young, and average age 
of the members low and the death 
rate low the members received in- 
surance at a low cost, but with ad- 








vancing average age the death rate 
increased, according to the natural 
mortality law and from then on the 
concern was in trouble. The death 
rate per thousand members increased 
from 12.5 in 1889 to 33.9 in 1899, 
and the membership had reduced to 
3,639 members in 1904. These few 
statistics give the answer to the col- 
lapse which occurred in many assess- 
ment concerns as the death rate went 
up and the membership dropped off. 
When additional assessments were 
levied the membership protested, but 
their certificate provisions were clear 
—they had to pay or drop out. Be- 
fore the final collapse the Society 
in October, 1900 reduced the maxi- 
mum benefits on death to $2,000, 
regardless of whether certificates 
held called for payment of $2,000, 
$3,000, $4,000 or $5,000. This 
caused additional dissension among 
the members and much litigation, 
which went on for about four years, 
when, as of August 12, 1904, the 
concern was placed in receivership. 
At this time there was $200,000 un- 
paid death claims outstanding. Fol- 
lowing seven years of additional 
expensive litigation the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, in Novem- 
ber, 1911, issued an order directing 
the Receiver to pay a dividend of 
4% to holders of claims approved 
by him. These claims totalled 2,588 
and amounted to $3,294,526, but, as 
stated, only 4% of this amount was 
paid. Presumably following this no 
further amounts were disbursed. In 
view of the foregoing it is hardly 
likely that the certificate mentioned 
in your correspondent’s letter has 
any present value. 


American Home Mutual Benefit 


Please send any information you 
possess on the American Home Mu- 
tual Benefit Society, Spencer, Iowa. 


The above concern is a_ benefit 
society incorporated outside the in- 
surance statutes of the state of Iowa, 
according to our information. It is 
our understanding that there are 
several such organizations in Iowa 
and that the Insurance Department 
of the state is proceeding against 
them under the theory that they are 
in fact writing life insurance instead 
of operating as benevolent associ- 
ations as they claim. No additional 
information is at hand. 
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LOW COST HOUSING 


ESIDENTIAL rebuilding in 

Manhattan on a scale never be- 

fore attempted in the history of 
New York City will be undertaken 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, a pioneer in the field of 
better housing. 

Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of 
the Company’s Board, announced 
recently that the company will con- 
struct a park-like community of 
apartment buildings on eighteen 
blocks of land lying between 14th 
and 20th Streets, close to the East 
River. The project will be carried 
to completion by the Company as a 
sound investment possessing the ad- 
ditional element of constructive pub- 
lic value. Construction will begin 
as soon as is practicable after the 
close of the war. 


Law Passed 


Mr. Ecker’s announcement fol- 
lows Governor Dewey’s action in 
signing the Urban Redevelopment 
Bill which was supported by New 
York’s Mayor and passed by the 
Legislature. The bill amended the 
Urban Redevelopment Law of 1942 
promulgated to encourage private 
investment in the rehabilitation of 
obsolete but potentially valuable city 
neighborhoods. 

This law was passed to overcome 
the effects of substandard condi- 
tions which “depress and destroy 
the economic value of large areas 
and by impairing the value of private 
investments threaten the sources of 
public revenues.” The project now 
announced is the first recorded under 
the provisions of the law and its 
cumendments. 


Purpose 


The new housing plan, according 
to Mr. Ecker, will transform an area 
close to midtown into a delightful 
residential community affording ex- 
cellent “walk-to-work” possibilities. 
With a minimum coverage of land 
by apartment buildings, it will be 
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Metropolitan's Contribution 


characterized by park planning with 
an atmosphere of trees and paths 
such as many suburbs do not possess. 
Special emphasis will be placed upon 
the recreational needs of children. 
It will provide on Manhattan Island 
homes even more attractive for resi- 
dence than can be found in any 
location reached by our superior 
transportation facilities. 


Mr. Ecker's Statement 


“The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is greatly interested 
in the economic welfare of the City 
of New York and is altogether in 
accord with the intention of Mayor 
la Guardia to improve vital condi- 
tions through broad, general plan- 
ning,” said Mr. Ecker. “What the 
Company now proposes to do is an 
expression of this viewpoint. 

“To all who seek to promote the 
City’s welfare, the deterioration 
which has settled upon some areas 
must be a matter of concern. There 
are two types of neighborhoods in 
which such deterioration is found. 
In one, population is comparatively 
large despite unfavorable environ- 
mental factors. In the other, popu- 
lation has declined. The section 
suffers from blight. Well-suited to a 
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Drawn for Otice of War inborwaton 


full use, it has slowly lapsed into 
obsolescence. In the former, re- 
habilitation beneficial to population 
can be realized through slum clear- 
ance and public housing. 

“There is in the latter, we feel, 
opportunity for private investment 
that will restore the residential 
values that lie in the land. Recon- 
struction can be accomplished on a 
sound, economic basis. It should 
have the effect of protecting Man- 
hattan’s position as a borough in 
which families with children can 
enjoyably and profitably live. It 
should promote the welfare of the 
city as a whole. 

“There is one other aspect of the 
present plan which is worthy of note. 
Construction will begin at the close 
of the war. There necessarily must 
be a period of national readjust- 
ment at that time. The building of 
this community will provide employ- 
ment for thousands of men who will 
be in need of jobs.” 


Completed Projects 


At the present time the Company 
has in addition to its successful 
Parkchester project, three other resi- 
dential communities under construc- 
tion. In each instance, construction 
was undertaken to meet the housing 
need. All are declared to express in 
striking manner modern . thought 
with regard to openness and sun- 
light. 

One community, occupying 200 
acres in Alexandria, Va., just out- 
side Washington, will accommodate 
1,700 families and is now about to 
open for renting. 

The others will also begin to rent 
this year. One takes in 200 acres 
and eventually will accommodate 
2,500 families in San Francisco. 
The 173 acre Los Angeles com- 
munity will house a like number of 
families. Twenty years ago the 
Company built several groups of 
model apartment buildings in Queens 
County and still operates these build- 
ings profitably. 
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New Acting Commissioner 


N APRIL 28, 1943, Governor 
Wills appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner Albert D. Pingree, Acting 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 


Pingree expects to enter the armed 
forces in the near future, his term 
of office is likely to be short. 

v 


QUEBEC INSURANCE LAWS 


N UP-TO-DATE edition cov- 

ering insurance laws in Quebec 
based on the revision completed in 
1941 is now available. The publica- 
tion is bilingual (French 
English) and includes all laws rela- 
tive to insurance in that Province. 
Copies are available at $2.50 per 
bound copy, or $1.50 per stitched 
copy, plus 4% retail sales tax for 
residents of Quebec. The publica- 
tion can be obtained by writing di- 
rect to the Department of Insurance, 
Government House, Quebec, Can- 
ada. The number of copies available 


COMPENSATION 
RESOLUTIONS 


T A MEETING of the Of- 

ficers and Board of Directors 

of the Life Agency Managers 
of Chicago held on May 5, the mat- 
ter of the Meeting at Saratoga of the 
New York State Managers Associa- 
tion on April Ist and 2nd was dis- 
cussed and reviewed, and the Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago passed 
the following resolution : 


WHEREAS, an Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Managers Association was 
held at Saratoga Springs, New York on 
April Ist and 2nd, 1943 to discuss the 
broad subject of Agents’ Compensation. 


Anp WHEREAS, at this meeting a report 
of the Platform Committee of the New 
York General Agents and Managers As- 
sociation was submitted and commented 
upon. 


AND WHEREAS, invited to this meeting 
were representatives of the Home Offices, 
both from the Agency Department and 
the Actuarial Department, and Members 
of the New York Insurance Department 
and Members of the New York Legisla- 
ture. 


3—£ IT ResoL_vep that the Life Agency 
Managers of Chicago send their compli- 
ments to the New York State Managers 
Association for undertaking the task of 
laying the ground work in connection with 
this most worthwhile, progressive and im- 
portant subject. 
























































































































3£ 1T FurTHER Resotvep that the Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago pledge 
themselves to also undertake similar 
studies and to aid in any way that they can 
to further the study so ably initiated by 
the New York State Managers Associa- 
tion. 

On call the Life Agency Managers of 
Chicago are prepared to assist, as re- 
quested, carrying on what it believes to 
be one of the most important matters 
concerning the American Agency System 
and the Institution of Life Insurance. 


The resolution passed by the IIli- 
nois State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was similar in content 
and principle. 


BOND HOLDINGS 


ECORD | subscriptions entered 

in the second war loan drive in 
April brought total purchases of 
United States Government bonds by 
the life insurance companies in the 
first four months of the year up to a 
total of $2,200,000,000, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
These new purchases were more 
than four times the aggregate for 
the corresponding months of 1942 
when government bond purchases by 
the life insurance companies were 
reported as $530,000,000. 

“Life insurance holdings of 
United States Government bonds 
represent on the average $157 per 
policyholder, and $321 per family,” 
the Institute pointed out in announc- 
ing the figures. “Thus policyholders 
through the investment of their life 
insurance funds are making a direct 
and substantial contribution to the 
financing of the nation’s war effort.” 

Total holdings of government 
bonds by the life insurance com- 
panies at the end of April amounted 
to $10,500,000,000. The increase in 
holdings represents substantially 
more than the increase in assets of 
life companies during the four 
month period, funds available from 
sales and maturities of other invest- 
ments making up the balance. In 
the aggregate, some 30% of all life 
insurance invested funds are now in 
United States Government obliga- 
tions. 

During the first two months of 
this year the life companies invested 
75% of their available funds in gov- 
ernment bonds. 
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HOSPITAL RECOVERIES 
HIGH 


INETY-FIVE per cent of the 
patients treated in hospitals re- 
over, and only five per cent repre- 
sent fatalities, despite the high pro- 
portion of hospital patients who are 
dangerously ill or severely injured 
m admission, according to the stat- 
isticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The fatality 
rate would be further reduced if 
delay in seeking hospital treatment 
were less frequent. 
A high proportion of all deaths 


from surgery occur in hospitals, as . 


might be expected, running to. a 
maximum of 88% for fatal cases of 
appendicitis, frequently the result of 
delayed hospitalization. The com- 
parable figure for motor vehicle ac- 
cident deaths is also high. The stat- 
isticians point out that considering 
the large number of patients desper- 
ately sick or even moribund when 
admitted to the hospital, it is not 
surprising that the total number of 
deaths which occur in_ hospitals, 
about 458,000 a vear, constitute one- 
third of the total deaths in the 
country. 


VICTORY ACCIDENT POLICY 
FOR FARM VOLUNTEERS 


HE Department of Agriculture 

has approved a special “Victory 
Farm Volunteer Accident Policy” 
prepared by the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference for 
boys and girls volunteering to do 
farm work this summer. The policy 
provides $500 accidental death and 
dismemberment coverage in addition 
to $250 blanket medical reimburse- 
ment for a term of three months at 
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a premium of $4.00. The Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence states that an estimated 500,000 
boys and girls will be in farm work 
this summer. Harold R. Gordon, 
executive secretary of the Confer- 
ence, states that sixty-two companies 
will issue the policy, which has al- 
ready been approved in most states. 
It will be available in all states ex- 
cept New York, where another plan 
has been put into effect. 

Circulars with applications at- 
tached are being prepared by the 
Conference and will be distributed 
to over 3,100 County Farm Agents. 


OFFERS NON-CAN FORM 


HE Continental Assurance Com- 

pany, Chicago, life insurance af- 
filiate of the Continental Casualty 
Company, has announced a new non- 
cancellable sickness and health con- 
tract, marking the entry of the 
company into the commercial non- 
cancellable field, although it has been 
writing total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits in conjunction with 
life policies for several years. The 
new policies provide a choice of 
three elimination periods and two 
aggregate limits. The contracts are 
guaranteed renewable to age 60, and 
cover both total and partial dis- 
ability ; house confinement is not re- 
quired. Additional indemnity is 
offered from first day for hospital 
confinement. 


UNDERWRITERS TO MEET 


HE annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters is sched- 
uled to be held in Pittsburgh on 
June 10th and 11th, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 


“The Secrets of Accident and 
Health Production” will be dis- 
cussed at the afternoon meeting on 
Thursday, June 10th, of the Leading 
Producers Round Table, in which 
five leading accident and health pro- 
ducers of the country will take part. 
Awards will be made to producers 
who have qualified for the Round 
Table during the past year, the re- 
quirements being $10,000 of acci- 
dent and health annual premium in 
force for an agent, or $25,000 for a 
general agent. 


CONFERENCE MEETING 


ITH only advance publicity on 

the annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference available at press time, 
it appears that the “all business” 
sessions promised will be well at- 
tended and crowded with activity. 

C. O. Pauley, president of the 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America, and secretary of the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company, 
is to explore a suggestion that com- 
panies undertake the writing of a 
low indemnity policy covering total 
and permanent disability and sub- 
standard risks through a reinsurance 
pool, or on a similiar basis. The 
topic was scheduled for discussion 
by a forum on “Present and Post 
War Planning in the Accident and 
Health Field.” Should the plan re- 
ceive favorable consideration, it 1s 
probable that it will be developed by 
a committee appointed through the 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America. 

Other forum meetings include 
“Underwriting. During the War,” 
conducted by E. Hauschild, Security 
Mutual Life, and “Current Legal 
Topics,” conducted by H. J. 
Requarette, Woodmen Accident. 














CIVILIAN LOSSES 


T IS quite likely that the civilian 

loss of life and injury totals year 
by year during the war will exceed 
military losses, according to Dr. 
Walter Cutter of the New York 
University Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, speaking before a luncheon 
meeting of the Risk Research Insti- 
tute. The civilian figures for 1942 
show 93,000 killed and 9,300,000 in- 
jured with an estimated economic 
cost of $3,700,000,000. Of 47,500 
workers killed, 18,500 were killed on 
the job, while 29,000 were killed off 
the job. 

The speaker stressed the point 
that accidents are not accidental, but 
predictable; that safety is not an 
entity, but the sum total of safe and 
efficient operation ; and that if every- 
one “by precept, example, and prac- 
tice learns efficiency in all opera- 
tions, there is safety.” 


LEGAL BOOK 


ITH ten million men in the 

armed forces and thousands of 
Americans using the airplane for 
military and business purposes, the 
problem of aeronautic and war risk 
exclusions in life and accident in- 
surance policies assumes large pro- 
portions. 

Towards this end CuRRENT LEGAL 
Tuovucut’s 1943 Review or INsuR- 
ANCE Law has devoted its two 
major articles. In the interest of 
furnishing information to attorneys 
and insurance companies CLT dis- 
cusses the effects of recent develop- 
ments, past decisions and present 
day cases of the New Standard Fire 
Insurance Policy in New York, 
“Actual Cash Value” of Insured 
Property, Exemption of Life Insur- 
ance and the Conflict of Laws, Ma- 
rine Insurance, Death by Accidental 
Means, and several other topics. 

CURRENT LEGAL THOUGHT sells 
the 1943 Review oF INSURANCE 
Law for $1.50 alone, and for $2.00 
with the 1942 issue. It can be pur- 
chased at Current Legal Thought’s 
business office at 261 Broadway in 
New York City. A copy of the 
tables of contents of the insurance 
reviews will be sent free upon re- 
quest to the address mentioned. 
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VICTORY GARDENS 


N COOPERATION with the na- 

tional effort to reduce the cost of 
living and to relieve threatened food 
shortages, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has made avail- 
able to its home office employees 
approximately 75,000 square feet of 
its home office grounds for the 
planting of Victory Gardens. Indi- 
vidual plots of approximately 900 
square feet have been assigned to 
each individual employee who has 
enrolled in the project. Over 90 of 
the employees are participating in 
the activity, and this total includes 
39 women employees and 8 officials 
of the Company. 

While the garden plots have been 
plowed and treated through company 
facilities, each individual gardener 
will assume the entire care of his 
plot, although consultation with the 
company’s experienced landscape 
experts is available at all times. 
Fertilizer, seed and equipment are 
furnished by the individual em- 
ployee, but the company has ar- 
ranged quantity purchase of fer- 
tilizer which will be distributed to 
the employees at cost. 

The company’s Victory Garden 
Committee consists of Ralph R. 
Coombs, assistant to the president ; 
3urton T. Sornborger, superin- 
tendent of buildings; and R. Nelson 
Blomfield of the Personnel De- 
partment. 


MISLEADING ADVERTISING 


NSURANCE Commissioner 

Caminetti of California has issued 
a warning to insurance companies 
and agents regarding printed adver- 
tising and radio broadcasting. He 
emphasizes that all advertising 
should contain fair statements of 
the normal and not the infrequently 
paid benefits, that exceptions be 
fairly stated and the policy described 
properly identified. Advertising is 
to be closely scrutinized by the In- 
surance Department and agents fol- 
lowing a lead from advertising who 
sell a different policy without full 
explanation and disclosure of limi- 
tations will be deemed guilty of will- 
ful misrepresentation and subject to 
disciplinary action with respect to 
their licenses. 


TEN '"DEMANDMENTS"! 
DO YOU APPROVE? 


ROM time to time in going 

through a wide variety of read- 
ing matter we come across pieces 
of literature of unusual merit. The 
author of the Ten Demandments is 
not known to us, but his work indi- 
cates careful thought and sound 
knowledge of human behavior. 


First—Don't lie. It wastes my time 
and yours. I am sure to catch you in th 
end, and that will be the wrong end. 

Second—Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes a long 
day short, and a short day’s work makes 
my face long. 

Third—Give me more than I expect, 
and I will give you more than you ex 
pect. I can afford to increase your pay 
if you increase my profits. 

Fourth—You owe so much to yourself 
you can not afford to owe anybody else 
Keep out of debt, or keep out of my 
shops. 

Fifth—Dishonesty is never an accident. 
Good men, like good women, never see 
temptation when they meet it. 

Sixth—Mind your own business and in 
time you'll have a business of your own 
to mind. 

Seventh—Don't do anything here which 
hurts your self-respect. An employee who 
is witling to steal for me is willing to 
steal from me. 

Eighth—It is none of my business what 
you do at night. But if dissipation affects 
what you do the next day, and you do half 
as much as I demand, you'll last half as 
long as you hoped. 

Ninth—Don't tell me what I'd like to 
hear, but what I ought to hear. I don't 
want a valet for my pride, but one for my 
purse. 

Tenth—Don't kick if I kick. If you're 
worth while correcting you’re worth while 
keeping. I don’t waste time cutting specks 
out of rotten apples—<An Exchange. 


x * * 





FULLY QUALIFIED 
ACTUARY 


Long experience in life, acci- 
dent and health, and pension 
plan administration; available 
for appointment, preferably with 
medium-sized life company. Box 
6B, Best's Life Insurance News, 
75 Fulton Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME 


MEMORY 


REMEMBER the Armstrong 

investigation when the  head- 
lines concerning life insurance were 
terrible. I remember the great ex- 
citement which followed the Bryan 
Free-Silver movement. I remember 
Theodore Roosevelt was hailed an 
enemy of capitalism because of his 
trust-busting campaigns. I remem- 
ber the first World War, the in- 
fluenza epidemic. I remember the 
depression, the great bank failures. 
During my time I have seen the 
vreatest bear market movement and 
the greatest bull market movement 
in our history, the greatest epidemic, 


the greatest depression, the greatest- 


war. But I never remember a time, 
nor even a single year from the 
forty, when I could not and did not 
make a good living in the insurance 
business.” 

Claude V. Cochran, Mgr. Kansas 
City Branch, Reprint—Leadership 
—General American Life. 


xk * 


THIS—IS LIFE INSURANCE 


HIS tribute to Life Insurance 

was penned by an unknown au- 
thor back in 1878: 

“Life insurance enables the indi- 
vidual to merge his constant liability 
to death in the average longevity of 
the race. It discounts probability 
and gives certainty. 

“It enlists the cumulative powers 
of small investments through long 
periods of time. It applies scientific 
methods to those impulses of gener- 
osity which would otherwise encour- 
age improvidence, and provides for 
the needs of all through the love of 
each for his own. 

“Tt gives affection a place to stand 
and a lever with which to work. It 
is protection for loved ones during 
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a term of years, and benefit to the 
insured in case of survival. It is 
manhood and middle age relieved 
from anxiety and old age relieved 
from want. To the wife and mother 
it is the assurance of love stronger 
than life over which death has no 
power. To the children it is never- 
dying guardianship. 

“Founded in the nature and the 
needs of man, allied to the most per- 
sistent forces in the business world, 
adapted to circumstances the most 
common, ministering to ends the 
most dear, approved by the wisest 
of men and patronized by the best— 
Life Insurance fulfills a mission 
without parallel in the financial 
world.”—Bankers Life, (Neb.) 


x kk 


SALESMANSHIP 


A tourist stopped in front of a little coun- 
try store, dumbfounded at the sight of an 
enormous display of salt piled on the prem- 
ises. Stack after stack, boxes, bags, and 
barrels. Tons of salt, inside the store and out. 

"Ye gods, man, you must sell a lot of salt," 
exclaimed the tourist. 

"No, | don't sell much," replied the store- 
keeper, “but you should have seen the guy 
that came here last week. He really could 
sell salt!" 

The Columbian 
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STOCKS AND BONDS vs. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ERE’S an analogy borrowed 

from Fern D. Haselton for the 
prospect who thinks he wants to 
buy stocks or bonds for his retire- 
ment instead of the life insurance 
you offer : 

“Mr. Prospect, suppose you are 
going to South America by boat and 
when you phone for reservations 
you find there are only two steam- 
ship lines in operation. Before you 
decide which one to take, you in- 
vestigate and this is what you find: 


OFFICE 


“The fare is about the same for 
each. But the first line has fast, 
beautiful looking boats. The only 
trouble is that they get to South 
America very fast or never. On the 
‘never’ side, the line has a record 
for losing four out of every five 
people who take it. 

“The other line has plain, sub- 
stantial looking boats. They are not 
as fast as the first. But for ninety- 
eight years they have been noted 
for always reaching their destination 
without drowning anyone on_ the 
way. 

“Mr. Prospect, from which steam- 
ship line would you buy your ticket ?” 
—E. D. LONIE, Buffalo Agency 
Copyright Mutual Benefit, N. D. 
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THE FARMERS 


CCORDING to Charles E. 

3rown in “Mutual Life Points,” 
the seven fundamentals of selling 
life insurance in a rural area are: 

1) Restrict your activities to a 
rather limited territory so that you 
will become acquainted with farmers 
and they will come to know you are 
in that community. 

2) Familiarize yourself with con- 
ditions in your territory. 

3) Avoid discussing technical 
farm problems unless you really 
know your agriculture. 

4) Recognize his home interest. 
It’s a sure way to his heart-strings 
and to his understanding of the need 
for life insurance. 

5) Know your contracts and your 
company’s practices. 

6) Use your company literature 
freely. Back up your statements by 
showing him the facts in print. 

7) Learn to like the farmer. You 
cannot fake sincerity. 

Northwestern Mutual Field Notes 
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THE INSURANCE 
"“BOOK-OF-THE-YEAR!" 


BEST’S 
INSURANCE 
GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS 


Any year—every year—but 
this year particularly you 
need BEST'S GUIDE for com- 
plete, accurate and unbiased 
knowledge of the stock, mu- 
tual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies 
operating in the United 
States, whether domestic or 
foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, in- 
stantly, a five-year financial 
and underwriting exhibit, a 
five-year comparative distri- 
bution of assets, classes of 
business written, where writ- 
ten and much other vital 
data for each of the above 
mentioned companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains 
a list of approximately 2,600 
mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, giving 
principal figures on each 
company and including all 
county, township and district 
mutuals. 


All this information so neces- 
sary for the protection of 
agents and their clients— 
only $5.08 (including post- 
age)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order 
your copy today! 


4 
ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE IN CHINA 


Government Life Insurance 


N THE course of the year ended 

28th February, 1942, the busi- 
ness in force of the Central Trust 
Co. of China rose from $11,000,000 
to $55,000,000. The company was 
created under special authority of 
the National Government in Chung- 
king, and is the first Government 
institution to transact life assurance 
business on a large scale. The /nsur- 
ance World says that the company 
owes its success to the abolition of 
the agent system in favour of sal- 
aried employees, the dispensing with 
rigorous medical examination, and 
the encouragement of group life as- 
surance among Government em- 
ployees and workers. The second 
largest life assurance company is 
the China United Assurance Society, 
which was founded in 1912, but has 
so far reached a business in force 


of only $30,000,000. 


Liquidation of Allied Companies 


P. M. Anderson, Eastern manager 
of the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company, recently repatriated to the 
United States, has told the New 
York Journal of Commerce how 
Allied insurance interests in Shang- 
hai were liquidated. The standard 
method was to freeze all funds, to 
transfer half the cash assets im- 
mediately to Japanese banks, and 
to attempt a realisation of all secu- 
rities held by the companies. No 
new business was allowed and as 
policies expired efforts were made 


to get the policyholders to insure 
with Japanese companies. The re- 
sult was a rush by foreigners to in- 
sure with Swiss or French compa- 
nies, and as far as possible the Swiss 
currency was used. Chinese compa- 
nies, which either did not. want 
Japanese reinsurance facilities or had 
no reinsurance facilities whatsoever, 
formed their own reinsurance pool ; 
they were prone to gamble by insur- 
ing $1,000,000 where they previously 
had been content with insuring $20,- 
000 on a risk. German and Italian 
companies hastened to start new 
agencies and the business of their 
nationals was insured with them. 
By the end of last year the net result 
was that the business of the Allied 
companies had been dispersed and 
their funds legally or illegally dis- 
posed of. 


Confusion 


The general effect has been utter 
confusion, as much property is now 
left uninsured, the owners consider- 
ing it a waste of money to insure 
with their own companies. Enemy 
aliens are not insuring even with 
Swiss companies, as they believe that 
in the event of a claim the Japanese 
Government will confiscate the in- 
surance money. In the case of life 
assurance, not a single life has been 
insured with a Japanese company, 
policyholders preferring to cut their 
losses rather than continue their pol- 
icies with Japanese companies. 


The Review—London 


CANADIAN SALES 


N THE eve of the 4th Victory 
Loan, Finance Minister Ilsley’s 
appraisal of the improved buying 
power of the majority of Canadians 
is reflected in life insurance sales. 
According to figures compiled by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and released by the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, 
new ordinary business in Canada 


and Newfoundland during the 


month of March totalled $46,730,- 
000. 

These sales, which are based upon 
the experience of 18 companies 
representing 86% of the business in 
force, are for new settled-for ordi- 
nary insurance, exclusive of in- 
creases, revivals, dividend additions, 
reinsurance acquired, pension bonds 
without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 
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Acacia Mutual: During the first quar- 
‘r of this year the company showed a 
0% gain over the corresponding period 
n 1942. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
irectors, Eugene M. Thore was elected 
reneral Counsel and C. E. Hurd was 
lected Associate General Counsel. At 
he same meeting, William M. Smith was 
amed Assistant Secretary. 


=x & & 


Aetna Life: Stillman F. Westbrook, 


Vice President of the company, died 
suddenly on April 28. He began his 
career with the company as Assistant 


lreasurer in 1926. 

Beginning May 3rd the company went 
on a 44-hour, five and a half day week. 
The new working hours are as follows : 

8:15 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Mondays through 
Fridays; and 8:15 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. on 
Saturdays. 


ee fF @ 
A.L.C.: The Financial Seminar of the 
American Life Convention usually held 


once a year, has been suspended for the 
duration. 
x kk 


Business Men's Assurance: The com- 
pany purchased $2,000,000 of bonds in 
the recent drive. WV. T. Grant, President, 
secured the manuscript of Arturo Tos- 
canini’s own arrangement of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” with a $1,000,000 pur- 
chase for the company. In commenting, 
Niles Trammell, President of the N.B.C., 
said: “Mr. Grant started out to be a 
musician but had to give up music to 
make a living.” The original manuscript 
will be presented to the Nelson Gallery 
in Kansas City by Mr. Grant. 

Corwin D. Smith, formerly of the com- 
pany’s Seattle branch, has been appointed 
district manager of the Los Angeles of- 
fice, succeeding the late JT. R. Dann. 


x * * 


Church Life: At a recent meeting Rob- 
ert H. Gardiner was elected a director 
and Allen Wardwell, a director, was 
elected Vice President to fill the vacancy 
created in that office by the death of 
Frank L. Polk. 


x * *® 


Colonial Life: The board of directors 
have appointed Francis J. Pinque as 
Comptroller and William C. Brown as 
Mathematician. 


x *&* * 


Connecticut General: Richard T. Sex- 
ton has been appointed Senior Life Un- 
derwriter in the company’s Life Depart- 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


ment, according to information from 
Frasar B. Wilde, President. 

= & 
Connecticut Mutual: The sale of new 
life insurance for the month of April of 
this year was 65.5% better than the 
corresponding month last year. The in- 


crease in sales of the first 4 months of 
this year compared with a similar period 
in 1942, was 11.5% 

Norris E. Williamson, Supervisor ior 
the company in the Chicago Office, has 
been named General Agent at Denver, 
Colorado. Edward H. Dieckhoff has leit 
Denver to become the company’s General 
Agent in San Francisco, succeeding Lt. 
William V. Power, now on active duty 
with the Navy. 

Recently the company completed a cir- 
cularization of its policyholders with re- 
spect to Social Security. About 10% 
replied requesting more information on 
this subject. 

= & F 


Continental American: Mrs. Helen E. 
Heydrick, associated with the home office 
agency ot the Penn Mutual in Philadel- 
phia since 1934, has joined the company’s 
branch office in Philadelphia as Super- 
visor to build a Women’s Division. In 
making the announcement, Max S. Bell, 
Vice President, also advised that her hus- 
band, William J. Heydrick, has been a 
member of the same agency since 1929. 
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Continental Assurance: Leo N. Dens- 
more, C.L.U., has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Densmore has been in the business 
for 12 years. 

x wk * 


Equitable Life (lowa): 
showed a gain of 19.6% in paid-for busi- 
ness over the same month in 1942. Albert 
Rose, Vice President of the Hoey & Elli- 
son Agency for the company in New 
York City, died on May 5. He led all 
the company’s agents in April. During 
the past two years Mr. Rose was the 
company’s highest personal producer— 
last year his production was $2,919,525. 

John C. Deibler, the company’s repre- 
sentative in Elizabethville, Pennsylvania, 
was recently presented the “Hall of 
Honor” award by President F. W. Hub- 
bell at the company’s eastern regional 
school held in the Waldorf-Astoria. This 
is the highest award made by the company 
to the outstanding field man each year. 
It is interesting to note that during the 
past four years every policy written by 
Mr. Deibler has remained in force into 
the second policy year. 
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Equitable Life (N. Y.): April is Presi 
dent’s Month in this company. The 
amount of new business produced was 
$68,399, 816—this exceeds the volume pro- 


duced in April, 1942 by over $4,000,000 
This April there were 500 less agents 
than there were last year, which makes 
the production figures that much more 
outstanding. Applications were written 
on 17,942 individual lives and, in addi- 
tion, 41 group cases were closed 
x *k * 

Federal Life: John F. Williams, Vice 
President, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on April 22. Mr. Williams began his 
insurance career with Miles M. Dawson 


in New York City and became associated 
with the Federal in 1933 as Assistant 
Treasurer. 

x« * * 


Franklin Life: The paid-for volume of 
business for April this year was 18% 
greater than for the same month in 1942 
New business for the four months of 
this year showed a gain of 17% over 
the same period in 1942. 

On April 15, Elmo F. Hord, the com- 
pany’s general agent in Western Missouri, 
had completed 16 years of regular App- 
A-Week Club membership. 
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Jefferson Standard: jv. H. Andrews, 
Jr., Manager of the company’s home 
office agency, and Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
was Chairman of Guilford County, N. C. 
in the recent war bond drive. This county 
had the largest quota in the state, amount- 
ing to $8,342,900. Under Mr. Andrews’ 
chairmanship over $15,500,000 worth of 
bonds were sold. 


x~ *k * 


John Hancock Mutual: Guy IV. Cox. 
President, was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters at 
the 72nd annual commencement exercises 
of Syracuse University. 


* ok 
Kentucky Home Mutual: 7. Cc. 


right, Vice President, 
tor, has 


Cort- 
Actuary and Direc- 
tendered his resignation after 
serving seven years with the company. 
Mr. Cortright has served in actuarial 
capacities with several companies. His 
future plans have not been announced. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
Lamar Life: 1”. D. Owens, Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary, served as Chairman 
of the Second War Loan Campaign in 
Hinds County, Mississippi. His chair- 
manship was most successful in that the 
quota set for Hinds County was attained 
on the first day of the drive. 

Miss Annie Granberry, of the Medical 
Department, celebrated her 30th anni- 
versary with the company in April. 


x & @ 


Life Insurance Co. of Va.: H. Gordon 
Edmonds has been appointed General 
a for the company in Washington, 
D. C., succeeding John E. O’Brien, who 
was gerne ei a first lieutenant in 
the Army. Mr. Edmonds has been in the 
business for 14 years. 
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Lincoln National: 4. L. Dern, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies, has 
announced that for the duration War 

3onds will be awarded to company rep- 
resentatives who qualify for membership 
in sales honor clubs. 

Fifty-one of the company’s home office 
employees have been working four-hour 
shifts at the New Haven Ordnance Plant 
after completing an eight-hour day in the 
company’s office. During a recent two- 
week period these men worked a total of 
795 hours, which is practically the equiva- 
lent of 100 men for one eight-hour day. 
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Massachusetts Mutual: Some interest- 
ing figures have been released by the 
company covering the first three months 
of this year. During that time ledger 
assets showed a gain of $11,883,608; in- 
surance increased by $12,041,350; death 
claim payments increased $553,643 and 
the reduction in the number and amount 
of policies surrendered for cash values 
and in new policy loans continues. 
Chester O. Fischer, a Vice President 
of the company, was unanimously re- 
elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to suc- 
ceed himself. He thus begins his second 


term as New England’s representative for 
the body. 


ANNIVERSARY 
| YEAR 
1848 +1943 


Mrs. Lena L. Forrest celebrated her 
40th anniversary as an agent for the 
company on May 1. This probably makes 
her one of the oldest woman underwriters 
in the business. In 1920 she was selected 
by a survey as the best business woman 
in the United States. 
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Manhattan Life: April was President's 
Month and the $2,500,000 goal of ex- 
amined business was exceeded by $638,- 
063. The paid-for business for the month 
of April exceeded the production for the 
same month in 1942 by 35%. 

Hermine R. Kuhn has been named 
Home Office Field Assistant for the com- 
pany effective May 15th. Miss Kuhn’s 
work will deal primarily with the de- 
velopment of the woman’s market. 

xk kk 


Metropolitan Life: Cornelius B. Collins, 
formerly Manager for the company at 
Danbury, Conn., has been put in charge 
of the district office at Lowell, Mass. 
Harold J. Hallisey has been appointed 
Manager for the company at Webster, 
Mass., to succeed Peter F. Heron, now 
in charge of one of the company’s two 
districts in Cambridge, Mass. 

J. Frank Marshall has been placed in 
charge of the company’s office in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Willard W.McAden has been 
named Manager for one of the company’s 
two district offices in Birmingham, Ala., 
and William F. Barron has been placed in 
charge of the district office at Peters- 
burg, Va 

x & ®& 


Mutual Benefit: Robert J. Walker, for 
the past two years a member of the 
company’s editorial staff, has been called 
to service as an ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 

x & ® 


Mutual Life (Can.): At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors held in February, 
R. O. McCulloch became Chairman of 
the Board of Directors; Louis L. Lang 
became President; S. C. Mewburn became 
Vice President and W’. H. Somerville, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
Mr. McCulloch died on May 5 last and 
his successor has not as yet been ap- 
pointed. 











Mutual Life (N. Ye Walton L. Selover, 
Robert B. Kay and Clifton M. Robbins 
have been promoted to the positions of 
Supervisor of Real Estate Sales, Super- 
visor of Building Maintenance and Su- 
pervisor of Building Rentals, respectively. 
Edward A. Dougherty has been made 
Assistant Treasurer. 

William I. Myers, Professor of Farm 
Finance at Cornell University, was elected 
a trustee of the company on April 28th. 

CORRECTION—On page 27 of the 
May Ist issue, under the company heading 
age Life” there —, “Laurance 

McDougall, C. , for the past two 
ehh supervisor ...” This was in error 
since the Mutual Life’s Manager at Co- 
lumbus, Robert W’. Weathers, has been 
there for some years and no change is 
contemplated. On the other hand, Vr. 
McDougall is affiliated with the Mutual 
3enefit Life of Newark, N. J. and his 
change should have been listed under that 
company. 

x *k * 


National Life (Vt.): New business for 
April showed a gain of 34.21% over the 
same month in 1942. 

Fred A. Howland, for many years 
President and Chairman of the Board 
of the company, recently received two 
honorary degrees. The Doctor of Laws 
degrees were presented by the University 
of Vermont and Middlebury College, re- 
spectively. 

x= & 
New England Mutual: [alter Tebbetts 
has been elected a director of the company 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Vice President Reginald Foster. 
Mr. Tebbetts joined the company as an 
Assistant Actuary in 1922 and has been 
a Vice President since 1927. 

x k * 


North American Reassurance: Ray- 
mond A. Burke has been elected Secre- 
tary, William R. Chappell appointed As- 
sistant Treasurer and Henry M. Cathles 
appointed Assistant Secretary. 

x * * 


Northern Life: President D. M. Mor- 
gan recently announced the promotion of 
H. O. Fishback, Jr., to a full vice presi- 
dency and his election as a trustee of 


the company’s Board of Directors. 
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Northwestern National: Dillon J. Pat- 
terson, since 1937 general agent for the 
company in South Bend, Indiana, died on 
April 14. 

x *k * 


Pacific Mutual: Tom R. Simons and 
Arthur Lewis have been appointed 
Agency Supervisors for the E. A. Ellis 
and Arthur E. Kraus Agencies, respec- 
tively. Both are located in Los Angeles. 
E. A. Ellis is the company’s youngest 
General Agent. Since his Agency was 
established a year and a half ago, Mr. 
Ellis’ goal was to have no policy written 
for as small an amount as $1,000. To 
date he has achieved his objective and 
the average sized policy issued by that 
Agency is $6,000. 
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Provident Life: Ji’illiam L. Wills, Dis- 
trict Manager for the company at Port- 
land, Oregon, died suddenly on April 17. 
He became an insurance field man 10 
years ago. Harry C. Krehbiel has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Wills. 


x & Ff 
Prudential: The company invested Ten 
Million Dollars in bonds of the Do- 


minion of Canada’s Fourth Victory War 
Loan issue. 


xk * 


Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): Business 


for the company in April of this year 
was the largest for that month in six 
years. This April showed an increase in 
paid-for business of 50% over April, 1942. 


x * * 


Shenandoah Life: Floyd N. 


Bailey, 
Registrar, has been appointed 


Assistant 
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Secretary; Miss Eula L. Harne. Group 
Underwriter and Mrs. Mary E. Lee, De- 
partment Supervisor, were also appointed 
Assistant Secretaries. 
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The Travelers: Theodore ( 
Louis; Henry G. Gauthier 
Dougal MacAulay, San Francisco ; Wil- 
liam J. Persch, Newark and JWulliam 
Carlson and Norman K. Walliams, 55 
John Street, New York City, all group 
assistants, have been appointed district 
group supervisors at their respective 
branch offices. Weldon M. Mason, Dal- 
las; Robert W. Mussehl, Toledo; and 
Howard H. Nelson, Omaha, field assist- 
ants for life, accident and group, in 
those agencies, have been promoted to 
assistant managers. 

J. D. Smith, Assistant Manager of the 
Life, Accident and Group Departments 
for the company in the St. Louis branch 
office, became Manager of those Depart- 
ments in the New Orleans branch office. 

Milton E. Sullivan, field assistant in 
the Life, Accident and Group Depart- 
ments of the company’s branch office in 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, has 
been appointed Manager. Maurice L. 
‘Vadeau has been appointed Assistant 
Manager for the same departments in the 
company’s largest Quebec office. /na I’. 
Sahlstrand, and Jeanet M. Hageman have 
been appointed Cashier and Assistant 
Cashier, respectively, of the company’s 
South Side Branch Office in Chicago. 


Setzer, St. 
Detroit ; Wac- 


x * * 


United States Life: Richard Rhodebeck, 


Superintendent of Agencies, recently ar- 
rived in Honolulu, T. H. His trip was 
necessitated by many problems brought 
on by the war in that territory. He will 
assist Brainard & Biack, the General 
Agents, in solving these problems. 





SERVICE 


We assist policyholders, by 
refinancing larger loans against 
policies, at VERY LOW RATES 
based on terms. Our private 
service is through representa- 
tive banks and we endeavor to 
properly protect the insured and 
beneficiaries. 


We do not sell insurance or 
give insurance advice which 
should be obtained from the 
insurer or its accredited agent. 


Collateral Discount 
Corporation 
Graybar Bidg., New York City 





A.L.C. MEETING 


T A MEETING of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the American 
Life Convention held in Chicago, 
Illinois, on Saturday, April 24, 1943, 
all angles concerning the holding of 
an annual meeting were thoroughly 
discussed. 


The Executive Committee decided 
to hold the meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1943. It is 
recommended that hotel and rail 
reservations be made as early as 
possible in order to prevent disap- 
pointment. 


New Member — 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently was admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Conven- 
tion, bringing the total membership 
to an all-time high mark of 176. 


Ellsworth A. Roberts, who a few 
weeks ago succeeded the late Walter 
LeMar Talbot as president of the 
Company, was secretary of the 
American Life Convention’s Legal 
Section in 1940 and its chairman in 
1941. He had also, from time to 
time, given valuable service as a 
member of various Convention com- 
mittees. 























HAVE YOU FOUND 
THE KEY TO 


SAFETY? 


Accidents, fires and indus- 
trial disease can be pre- 
vented only by recognizing 
the causes and by elimi- 
nating the hazards. 


The safety information 
necessary to do this can 
be found—quickly, com- 
pletely and clearly—with- 
in the pages of SAFETY 
ENGINEERING — Amer- 
ica's Pioneer Safety Maga- 
zine since 1901. 


The aggressive insurance 
company and agent know 
that every constructive 
idea they can pass on to 
their assureds that save 
them money, time and hu- 
man life or limb will return 
manifold in additional pre- 
miums. 


The insurance represen- 
tative is the logical leader 
in his community in acci- 
dent prevention and 
safety. And—SAFETY 
ENGINEERING always 
pays for itself/—sometimes 
in one issue, sometimes 
in two—but always 
quickly. It is YOUR key 
to Safety and—success. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


$3.00 A YEAR 


A Division of — 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
INC. 

75 Fulton Street, 

New York, N. Y. 














ENGLISH MORTALITY 


ENGLISH MORTALITY 
FAVORABLE 


ESPITE the war with all its 
[) worries, the tough-fibred Eng- 
lish in 1942 reduced their death 
rate to pre-war levels and increased 
their birth rate, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. At the same 
time there was a drastic decline in 
air raid fatalities and a substantial 
drop in deaths from road accidents. 
With more than 650,000 babies 
born last year, the English birth rate 
was the highest in more than a dec- 
ade. Moreover, coincidentally with 
the rise in the birth rate, infant 
mortality declined to such a degree 
that the rate for 1942 was little, if 
any, higher than the English all- 
time low record established in 1939, 
when the number of infant deaths 
per 1,000 live births dropped to 50. 


Diabetes Mortality Down 


A striking feature of England’s 
health record last year was the de- 
cline in diabetes mortality, which, 
the statisticians explain, ““was prob- 
ably associated with the limitation 
on England’s wartime food supply. 
Under present conditions, no Eng- 
lishman can eat too much and, con- 
sequently, overeating and _  over- 
weight, which play such a large role 
in the onset of diabetes, are notably 
less frequent.” 

“Mortality from ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum, which,” 
the statisticians point out, “has 
shown itself to be a sensitive index 
of conditions of stress, fell off 
sharply and was at about the 1939 
level. In like manner, the mortality 
from suicide continued the decline 
which began in 1939, reflecting a 
favorable psychological effect of the 

99 
war. 


Other Diseases 


Outstanding was the improvement 
in mortality from diseases associated 
with war conditions. Cerebrospinal 
fever, which had increased sharply 
after the outbreak of the war, the 


statisticians explain, fell last year to 
about half the level of 1940-1941. 
The mortality from tuberculosis 
which also had risen since the out- 
break of the war declined last year 
almost to the pre-war level with the 
greatest improvement among women 
and children, among whom the 
previous rise had been most rapid. 

Other favorable developments in 
the English disease picture were de- 
creases in the mortality from in- 
fluenza, pneumonia, bronchitis and 
most of the degenerative diseases. 
Childhood diseases also showed 
lower death rates, and the rate for 
diphtheria was the lowest in English 
history. Civilian air raid fatalities 
last year totalled only 3,235, or less 
than one sixth of the 20,520 deaths 
inflicted on the English in 1941 and 
less than one seventh of the 23,265 
total of 1940. 


Air Raids and Auto Deaths 


“The comparison with 1940,” the 
statisticians explain, “is the more 
striking since most of the air raid 
deaths that year occurred in the last 
four months. In that period about 
35 times as many persons were killed 
as in the corresponding months of 
1942. In fact, the total of such 
deaths in all of 1942 was less than 
in any one of those terrible months 
of 1940, and less than half as many 
as in the peak month of September 
1940 when 6,955 English civilians 
suffered death in air raids.” 

Fatalities from road accidents de- 
creased last year by one-fourth from 
the high level of 1941. Such acci- 
dents, partly because of blackout 
conditions, are still above pre-war 
levels. It is notable that in 1942 
more than twice as many were killed 
in such accidents in England as were 
killed in air raids. 

As regards the future, the sta- 
tisticians conclude: “No one can 
foretell whether England’s favorable 
health situation of last year will con- 
tinue for the duration. Great diffi- 
culties lie ahead in keeping her 
people sufficiently well fed and in 
maintaining health services. Never- 
theless, the 1942 health record is 
most reassuring.” 
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AGENT IS NECESSARY 


IFE insurance agents are render- 
a a vital and necessary service 
to the nation in maintaining the $130 
billions of life insurance owned by 
American families as an active and 
constructive force in the home front 
economy, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, told the Minnesota State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at its 
annual Sales Congress in Minne- 
apolis. 

“This great base of security and 
protection which American families 
have established through their life 
insurance with the aid of the life 
underwriter is a national asset of 
prime importance both under today’s 
conditions and for the post-war 
world,” said Mr. Johnson. “It is 
one of the civilian necessities which 
must be maintained. The services 
of supplying food, clothing and shel- 
ter are essential. Life insurance 
benefit funds represent food, cloth- 
ing and shelter to the millions of 
families which meet misfortune or 
emergency each year—and the serv- 
ices of life insurance agents are 
necessary to maintaining the pro- 
tection from which these benefits 
flow. From this reservoir of insur- 
ance protection, some 2% billions in 
benefit payments are made each year 
to policyholders and beneficiaries— 
practically all of this going directly 
into payment for the necessities of 
life. 


Agent's Contribution 


“We have succeeded here in 
America in building up this great 
security base—the largest in any 
country in the world—through in- 
dividual thrift and enterprise. The 
life insurance agent has been largely 
responsible for its creation, and his 
service is essential in maintaining it 
in force and at full usefulness. At 
a time when there is much discussion 
about Social Security, the very sub- 
stantial social security which we 
have already created through life 
insurance is too often overlooked. 
If we are to maintain a standard 
of security above mere sustenance 
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levels, the security base established 
through life insurance must not only 
be maintained but extended in the 
future. 

“Long experience has demon- 
strated that the maintenance of life 
insurance requires the constant serv- 
ice of field representatives. There- 
fore, unless we are to sacrifice at 
least part of the value of this secu- 
rity reservoir, a sufficient corps of 
life insurance agents must be main- 
tained intact to render adequate 
service to the 67 million life insur- 
ance policyholders throughout the 
country. We must of course, be 
ready to do everything necessary to 
help win the war. The future social 
and economic welfare of the com- 
munity demands that the necessary 
servicing of policyholders be con- 
tinued. 


“The public interest requires that 
this service of life insurance field 
representatives should be taken into 
consideration as the rate of with- 
drawal of men into the armed forces 
and war production work is stepped 


up. 
Post-War Security 


“There is another point that I 
would like to make with particular 
reference to the needs of the post- 
war world. Family security, above 
all things, should be advanced above 
pre-war levels. Now that many 
people are on an income basis en- 
abling them to add to their security, 
it is to the national advantage that 
their insurance protection be ex- 
panded. 

“America wants people to 
strengthen their security basis. Our 
high Treasury officials as a matter 
of fact have publicly urged the 
American people to purchase addi- 
tional life insurance as a contribu- 
tion to the war effort. It is an anti- 
inflationary medium and one of the 
more permanent forms of saving. 
Here again experience has shown 
that increased purchases of life in- 
surance are primarily dependent 
upon the effort of the agent.” 


Zeyond this essential service to 
the civilian economy, life insurance 
renders effective war aid in at least 
five different ways, Mr. Johnson 
further said. “One of the clearest 
contributions is that of direct aid to 
the government’s financing needs,” 
he continued. “The public through 
their life companies are investing 
over 100% of the increase in assets 
in Government bonds today. In 
total, nationally, this means that they 
now have more than $9,300,000,000 
so invested. This is an average of 
$284 per family, nationwide, not 
far below the average per family of 
War Bonds and Baby Bonds directly 
owned, now $315. 

“Then, too, the very existence of 
life insurance serves as an effective 
creator of morale. Several of our 
high Army officials have publicly 
stated that the existence of this great 
life insurance reservoir is important 
in backing up the men in the field, 
as well as the men and women on 
the war production front, giving 
them security and peace of mind in 
the knowledge that dependents will 
be cared for under all circumstances. 
The proportions of America’s se- 
curity base is undoubtedly in large 
part responsible for America’s very 
high degree of morale today. 

“Even more tangible, the con- 
tinuing flow of benefit payments to 
the nation’s families represents a 
vital stabilizing force which 
strengthens the home front, keeping 
many families from seeking public 
aid at a time when every dollar is so 
essential and giving strength to the 
entire economy of the community. 

“The thrift and anti-inflationary 
use of life insurance, always im- 
portant, becomes a definite part of 
the wartime anti-inflationary cam- 
paign of the nation, with Treasury 
officials urging even wider use of 
life insurance for this purpose. 

“And life insurance stands as an 
important part of the planning for 
post-war readjustments, its great re- 
serve strength being a vital part of 
the resources with which every fam- 
ily will meet those readjustments.”’ 
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. is just one of the host of 
complimentary adjectives used 
by special, general and state 
agent subscribers to BEST'S 
SPECIAL AGENTS BULLETINS 
to describe this new and vital 
service. 


Issued fortnightly and designed 
to give you a thorough, yet di- 
gested picture of all the news in 
the fire insurance field, BEST'S 
SPECIAL AGENTS BULLETIN 
is one of the most popular and 
eagerly read news services on 
the market today. 


Write for complete description 
and sample issues today. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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MOTIVATING AGENTS 


By HUGH D. HART, 


Vice President & Director of Agencies, 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


MOTIVATING AGENTS in 


OFFER a five point program for 
these war times: 


Officers and department heads at 
the Home Office should make 
extraordinary efforts to build up 
personal friendships, or at least 
very cordial democratic relationships 
with the men in the field. 

Too often have we heard the com- 
plaint from field men that the Home 
Office crowd is coldly unapprecia- 
tive and unmindful of the value of 
the men on the firing line. This 
can and should be corrected as a 
primary condition precedent to the 
motivation of agents in the field. 


Field supervisors or Home Office 
representatives should make sys- 
tematic visits to the principal agents 
in their home communities. These 
visits should be organized with the 
following three purposes in mind: 

a. To establish closer personal re- 
lationships, and thus bridge the 
gap between the Home Office 
and the Field. 

. To eradicate misunderstand- 
ings and correct errors, both 
on the part of the Home Office 
and on the part of the agents. 
Practical suggestions of an ed- 
ucational or training character 
that will help them to sell more 
business, to better serve the 
insurance needs of their com- 
munities and to make more 
money for themselves. 

. To go out with them on calls, 
actually helping them make 
sales, thereby demonstrating 
that it can be done; how it 
can be done; and, that the 


company is trying to cooper- 
ate In a practical way. 


Campaigns based upon war psy- 
chology should be carried on with 
such prizes as War Savings Stamps 
and War Bonds being offered. 

A good hearty campaign founded 
on the analogy of the war effort 
translates considerable of the war 
spirit over into business activities. 
Or, in other words, we are thereby 
able to siphon from the war motiva- 
tion a certain amount of motivation 
for our men to do their jobs more 
strenuously and more effectively. 


IV 


The agents should be encouraged 
to use motivating stories in selling 
insurance, drawn preferably from 
their own experience, but the Home 
Office should also supply the men 
with motivating incidents and stories 
which are inspiring and which illus- 
trate the various phases of life in- 
surance. 

It must be remembered that the 
great philosophy of Christianity was 
sold to the world by the use of mo- 
tivating stories which have come 
down to us under the name of 
parables. 


V 


The Home Office should be the 
clearing house for gathering up 
sales ideas, both old and new that 
have clicked and are now clicking 
and should pass definite, practical 
and tested sales ideas or plans or 
presentations along to the men. 
Nothing inspires a good insurance 
agent more than a good idea that 
he can use in selling more insurance 
and making more money. 
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AMERICAN HEALTH 


HE health of the American 
T reove in the war year of 1942 

was probably the best on record, 
if the all-time low death rate of 7.39 
per 1,000 established by the Indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, despite 
war losses at certain ages, can be 
taken as a criterion. But, the insur- 
ance company statisticians point out, 
if it had not been for the decline 
in mortality from acute conditions, 
the health picture for 1942 would 
have taken on a different hue. 

Some highlights of the report of 
the country’s health, as mirrored in 
the mortality of the insured group, 
were new low death rates from in- 
fluensa and pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and diseases and conditions associ- 
ated with childbirth. The suicide 
rate was down 5.3 per cent, while 
mortality from external causes as a 
whole was just about the same in 
1942 as in 1941. The death rate 
from syphilis was the lowest on 
record. 

Referring to the fact that in the 
ages 15 to 54, mortality for 1942 
was greater than that for the pre- 
ceding year, the statisticians remark : 


War Deaths 


“The excess is particularly marked 
in the age groups 15 to 19 and 20 
to 24. For example, among white 
males at ages 20 to 24, the excess 
was almost 34 per cent. It is, of 
course, at these ages that most of 
the deaths of military personnel oc- 
curred and, in fact, 41 per cent of 
the total deaths in this age group 
were deaths of military personnel 
from all causes, including accidents, 
disease, and enemy action. 

“Of prime interest in the mor- 
tality picture of these Industrial 
policyholders was the number of 
war deaths from enemy action. 
There were 749 of them during the 
year. And this gives a rate for war 
deaths among them of 4.5 per 100,- 
000.”’ 

Enumerating other causes of war 
fatalities, in addition to battle casu- 
alties, the statisticians refer to “mili- 
tary personnel accidentally killed in 
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training,” and fatal accidents in in- 
dustry that “might properly be 
charged against the war.” Inex- 
perienced workers in defense indus- 
tries, they say, have contributed to 
the increase in occupational acci- 
dents. 

Contrary to expectations, mor- 
tality from children’s diseases—at 
least among the insured group—has 
declined. New low records were 
established in 1942 for scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, and diphtheria, 
while the rate for measles was close 
to its previous low. “In World War 
I,” it is pointed out, “the concentra- 
tion of large numbers of individuals 
who had not acquired immunity to 
these communicable diseases of 
childhood resulted in extensive epi- 
demics among them. It appears that 
this has not occurred in the present 
war.” 





AIR RAID CASUALTIES 


N THE January 23, 1943 edition 

of The Post Magazine (London) 
figures are given by months begin- 
ning with June, 1940 for the number 
of civilians either killed or injured 
by air raids. In 1940, the high water 
mark occurred in September, when 
6,955 people lost their lives, while 
10,624 were injured. In October the 
figures were 6,335 killed and 8,690 
injured. By December of that same 
year, however, the figures were re- 
duced to 3,829 and 5,063 killed and 
injured, respectively. 

In 1941 the months of April and 
May saw the highest casualties. 
Deaths were 6,131 and 5,520, re- 
spectively, while the injured totaled 
6,900 and 5,207. December was the 
low month, showing 34 deaths and 
55 injured. In 1942, April again 
was the high month with 938 deaths 
and 998 injured. On the other hand, 
the smallest number of casualties 
was recorded in March, there being 
21 deaths and 13 injured. 

From June, 1940 through Decem- 
ber, 1942, the total number of civil- 
ians killed due to enemy air raids 
was 46,436 while the total number 
injured was 58,282. 


The statisticians declare that “in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, which 
claimed many more victims in the 
armed personnel than did battle cas- 
ualties in World War I, in 1942 
actually played a minor role in mor- 
tality.” The influenza rate of 4.2 
per 100,000 was 44 per cent below 
the previous minimum rate recorded 
in 1938. The pneumonia death rate 
in 1942 was only 29.4 per 100,000, 
while in 1938 it was 50.6 per 100,- 
000, and in the first five years of 
the decade—1930 to 1940— it aver- 
aged 66.5 per 100,000. 


As for tuberculosis, the statis- 
ticians say: “This death rate, which 
is an excellent index of the health 
of the Nation, continued its decline 
in 1942. Although the improvement 
was somewhat less than that between 
1940 and 1941, it was twice that 
from 1939 to 1940. Other belliger- 
ents have not been so fortunate, and 
marked increases in the mortality 
from tuberculosis are reported from 
various European countries, even in- 
cluding Great Britain.” 


Birth Rate Up 


Referring to the “sharp rise” in 
the birth rate in 1942, the statis- 
ticians comment “this is a striking 
reaction to our entry into the war 
and helps to balance the war losses. 
Since the time when the draft of 
men for war services appeared likely, 
the birth rate has risen from a level 
of 17 to at least 21 per 1,000 in 
1942. This rise in the birth rate 
increases the number of women ex- 
posed to the hazards of childbirth. 
Fortunately, the improvement in 
maternal mortality has been large 
enough in recent years to more than 
offset this extra hazard, so that the 
puerperal death rate has declined 
continuously from 5.4 per 100.000 
in 1939 to 4.5 per 100,000 in 1942. 
This is the lowest puerperal death 
rate on record among the insured 
group.” 

The favorable trend of syphilis 
“implies,” say the statisticians, “that 
the organized efforts to control the 
disease are proving effective.” 



















Agency Compensation—Continued 

mitted that agents of many com- 
panies were goaded into over-zealous 
actions by management interested 
only in increasing volume and that 
high-pressure tactics frequently pre- 
vailed during the period, these ex- 
cesses may be partially overlooked 
in the light of good accomplished. 
Today, however, problems of serious 
economic and social consequence 
confront the Agency system. During 
recent years, weaknesses in the tra- 
ditional method of distributing life 
insurance have become increasingly 
apparent. Though the country is 
security-conscious to such an extent 
that life insurance will be found an 






understand, nor stop. 
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Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a 
Design for Victory which is typically American 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of 
lowa’'s field force are now in the armed services. Their contributions 
to the cause of Freedom are self-evident 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of lowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also 
doing their part, by extending the benefits and services of Life Insur- 
ance more effectively and aggressively than ever before. Let us not 
minimize the importance of their contributions. Theirs is a very real 
responsibility in helping to preserve, through Life Insurance, the eco- 
nomic well-being of the home front 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds 
and Stamps; they are serving-on draft boards, as air raid wardens; 
auxiliary police, and in many other avenues of the war effort... and 
they are investing generously of their earnings in War Bonds 


That is the American way of waging all-out war: - an orderly; 
voluntary; democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither 
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accepted part of the family budget, 
the agency machinery has_ been 
maintained on essentially the same 
basis as when life insurance was a 
novelty and unfortunately has not 
been adapted to the changing con- 
ditions. In brief, it is evident that 
the number of agents is too great, 
that many agents are unfit and un- 
trained and that average agency 
compensation is very low. Further- 
more, due to their continued em- 
phasis upon the production of a vol- 
ume of new business, the companies 
have failed to develop adequate 
methods for servicing the needs of 
their existing policyholders, and, in 
perpetuating sales practices no 
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longer suited to the market, have 
encouraged a condition which fosters 
maldistribution of policies and re- 
sults in unnecessary losses to many 
policyholders. 

“The agency system, itself, is not 
at fault. When properly managed, 
it provides the backbone of the entire 
business and its continuation is es- 
sential. Through the ignorance or 
carelessness of management, how- 
ever, it has been permitted to de- 
teriorate until it no longer fills the 
needs of the insurance buyer.” 

We agree there were many short- 
comings to the TNEC investigation. 
Nevertheless we recognize there is 
considerable truth to this criticism 
and wonder why so little has been 
done to rectify the situation. 


Recent Approaches 


Previous reference has been made 
to the study by our committee of 
the four reports of the Agents’ Com- 
pensation Committees of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
We regret that we cannot agree with 
some of the fundamental assump- 
tions and basic principles outlined in 
these reports. For example, we feel 
that it is wrong to assume that the 
total number of commission dollars 
to be paid must not be changed. 
Such an approach in our opinion is 
merely temporizing with a serious 
basic problem and will never furnish 
a satisfactory remedy. 

Several companies have installed 
pension plans during the past two 
years, but few seem to do an ade- 
quate job and, in our opinion, these 
pensions are a secondary phase of 
the whole compensation problem. 
The benefits of the plans in effect 
in most cases are so distant that 
they cannot be considered to have 
done much more than just touch on 
the problem. 

Some companies have inaugurated 
plans for allowing a service fee for 
premium-paying policies after the 
tenth year on new business currently 
written, with a very few exceptions, 
the benefits of these plans will not 
begin to take effect until at least 
1952, and in our opinion this, too, 
is a remote and inadequate solution. 

In completing our recent survey 
covering only successful producing 
agents in New York City, one of the 
three major general criticisms of our 
present compensation system was 
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failure to give any regular income. 
In a highly industrialized economy 
such as we now live in, regular in- 
come is one of the prime necessities 
of the vast majority of people. Ir- 
regularity of earning power or great 
gaps between receiving compensa- 
tion is one of the chief causes of 
disaster to the agency forces. If 
management is to give our industry 
the leadership it deserves, this phase 
of the problem should be attacked 
with vigor. 


Problem Not New 


The problem of the system of 
agents’ compensation is not of war- 
time origin. The War, however, has 
exaggerated the weaknesses in the 
system and make the industry more 
conscious of the decline which, grad- 
ual though it was, had actually set 
in a decade ago. Our committee 
feels that the industry should tackle 
this problem immediately, because 
the necessary improvements may in- 
volve intensive legislative action and 
considerable change in practices. If 
our house is to be in order at the 
close of the War, we should begin 
to do something about it at once. 

Probably 25% or more of our 
agents are now serving in the armed 
forces of our country. We hope that 
at the conclusion of the War these 
men will return to the life insurance 
business. We believe that if these 
problems of agents’ compensation 
are better solved than today, a 
larger percentage of these men will 
come back into the business than 
will be the case if they are called 
upon to consider re-entering a busi- 
ness that offers irregularity and in- 
sufficiency of income, as well as 
future insecurity. 


Steps 


Our recent conferences with a 
committee of officers, actuaries and 
counsel of some New York and 
other companies, together with offi- 
cials of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, were a most en- 
couraging sign of the times. We 
learned of the company activities 
at a late hour, because any legislative 
changes that had any hope of passing 
the current session of the Legisla- 
ture had to be submitted within 10 
days. The proposed, and at the mo- 
ment, pending amendments to Sec- 
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watchdogs that Uncle Sam has for 
harrying enemy undersea raiders 
with depth charges. 


Among insurance companies .. . 
Central Life . . . which provides low- 
cost protection with high-class, relia- 
ble, helpful service for policyholders 
.-. also is recognized everywhere as 
“One Of The Best.” 
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tion 213 (the expense limitation 
section of New York Law) have our 
endorsement as a temporary measure 
because it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. If the amendments are enacted, 
the hoped for improvements fall into 
the following divisions: 
i Companies, subject to Depart- 
ment approval, may inaugurate 
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salary and salary plus commis- 
sion plans for both old or new 
agents. All plans must meet 
the total commission expense 
limitations of the present law. 
Companies will be permitted to 
pay lower first year and higher 
renewal commissions provided 
(Continued on the next page) 














Agency Compensation—Continued 
the total does not actuarially 
exceed the present limitations. 

3. Commissions payable after the 
15th year are more accurately 
described as “premium collec- 
tion and policy service fees’ in- 
stead of “collection fees.” 

4. Remove any illogical distinc- 
tion in the present law by ex- 
cluding supervisory compensa- 
tion from the category of first 
year expense when it: happens 
to be paid in commissions. It 
is excluded in the branch office 
system but not in the general 
agency plan. 

The authors of the amendments 
feel it will permit greater internal 
flexibility within the framework of 
the present expense limitations and 
facilitate experimentation with new 
ideas in the field of agency com- 
pensation. 


Conclusions 


It is our belief that there is a 
practical and a profitable solution to 
these problems but that it does not 
lie within the province of our com- 








mittee to work out each detail, nor 
to tell the companies just what they 
should do. Our function is primarily 
to convince the home office execu- 
tives of the necessity for adequate 
research at once and to urge them 
to make such changes as may appear 
desirable. Laws are made for the 
primary purpose of attaining certain 
ends. If the ends desired for our 
policyholders, companies and agents 
cannot be accomplished under pres- 
ent limitations, it should not be diffi- 
cult to get these laws changed. Man- 
agement of private life insurance 
should not be criticized by political 
leaders, the press, and the public, 
for doing too little and too late. 
Therefore we feel it is incumbent 
upon management to tackle the 
problem energetically and coura- 
geously at once. 

We have been selling security for 
several decades, yet we ‘have failed 
to put our own house in order. It 
is not an unreasonable assumption 
that our agents realize the degree to 
which the Ordinary field is remiss 
in its failure to provide present and 
later security that other vocations 
and businesses offer. The individual 











considering life insurance as a career 
is often more aware of our short- 
comings in these respects. If we 
are to attract and retain the high 
quality of men and women the com- 
plex economic situation demands, we 
must take greater strides towards 
solution of these problems of agents’ 
compensation. 


Industry's Problem 


Given a sound basic philosophy 
for underwriting insurance on the 
lives of people, the most important 
factor in the continued social useful- 
ness of life insurance lies in the 
efforts of the agent in the field. 
Without their efforts the institution 
must decay. We contend that the 
maladjustments in the agency com- 
pensation system have become of 
such major importance that they de- 
serve the best thought of the leaders 
in our industry. It is beyond the 
scope of this report to define the 
exact rules and regulations as to just 
how each and every company in the 
Ordinary field should change its 
compensation to agents, nor do we 
attempt to approach the detailed 
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End of Admitted 
Year Assets Liabilities Surplus 
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MILLION POLICYHOLDERS, HAS INVESTED 280 MILLION 
DOLLARS IN BONDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 





actuarial phases of the problem at. 


this stage. Nevertheless, we feel that 
instead of the temporizing methods 
such as have been used heretofore, 
new plans should be drawn with 
proper safeguards to the companies 
and the policyholders. 

In considering the subject of pos- 
sible adjustments in agents’ com- 
pensation, the industry should ask 
itself what is the public’s concept 
of the functions of a life insurance 
agent and what services he is ex- 
pected to perform, and what kind 
of a job management expects the 
life underwriter to do. The public 
expects sound counsel and advice 
from well trained life underwriters, 
and a continuing service throughout 
the years of the contracts they have 
purchased. Management rightfully 
expects intelligent effort to be di- 
rected to the conservation of busi- 
ness already on the books, and a 
reasonable amount of new business 
each year. 

Our agency system should be so 
geared as to make certain that Amer- 
ican life insurance companies are 
kept under private control, and our 
methods of securing and training 
f agents so well organized that our 
policyholders and companies will re- 
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ceive all they deserve. We should 
be able to give our orphan policy- 
holders the service to which they are 
entitled and we should continue to 
give service to policyholders after 
the tenth year and not to be expected 
to compensate our agents for this 
work only if they write the policy- 
holder for additional insurance. 


Suggestions 


We are in accord with the idea 
that a major change must be made 
in the vested renewal practice. The 
original theory of first and 9 re- 
newal commissions was probably 
based on the belief that an agent 
should be paid a relatively large 
commission for procuring the busi- 
ness, and nine renewals for inculcat- 
ing in the policyholder the habit of 
continuing payment of premiums. 
This theory does not jibe with cur- 
rent experience. Recent studies 
show that after the third or fourth 
policy year the lapse ratio remains 
relatively constant, except for na- 
tional swings of prosperity or de- 
pression. If the agent is to be com- 
pensated for inculcating the habit of 
continuing premium payments, there 
seems too little justification for vest- 


ing renewals beyond the 4th or 5th 
policy year. Perhaps the commis- 
sions or allowances in these “‘incul- 
cating years” should be larger than 
at present. However, if in the re- 
organization of the compensation 
system, vested renewals for the usual 
nine years should go, in their stead 
should come new forms of com- 
pensation that are proper for the 
agent, the company, and the policy- 
holder. 

We believe a service fee should 
be paid to the agent who actually 
renders the service, and for all the 
premium-paying years of the policy. 
It should be large enough to warrant 
a demand from management that 
intelligent and honest service be 
rendered at all times. The control 
this would give management is of 
extreme importance in establishing 
proper habits of work and training 
of the field forces. We believe that 
these service fees should apply to 
all policies now in force. A few 
companies have taken steps in this 
direction, which indicates margins 
available within the New York State 
Law. We believe that many more 
should determine how much they can 
do and still stay within the present 

(Continued on the next page) 











or amended Section 213. We hope 
for a complete revision of agents’ 
compensation practices but some 
remedial steps such as service fees 
can be effected immediately. At the 
moment we doubt whether a 3% 
overall commission which has to in- 
clude collection expense and service 
fees to agents is enough to do the 
job properly. 


Fluctuating Income 


The new compensation system 
should take more cognizance of the 
irregularity of income. We do not 
propose that compensation be on a 
salary basis, but rather that there 
should be a minimum income 
coupled with incentives for intelli- 
gent and effective work. A minimum 
income geared to the standards of 
the community the agent lives in, 
would quickly clear the field of the 
incompetent and the unfit, because 
the responsibility for maintaining 
men under contract and the cost 
thereof would rest squarely on the 
shoulders of management where it 
belongs. . 

If we are to recommend insurance 


to industry on an employer-employee 
relationship in groups, it should ap- 
ply with equal effect to our agency 
forces employed in large numbers by 
our great companies. Incorporation 
of a death benefit, probably through 
group insurance, in the compensa- 
tion plan would help to eliminate 
the necessity for vested renewals. 


Social Security 


We think that every company 
should have a pension plan that will 
actually permit retirement of agents 
who are beyond the point of useful 
employment by the company. We 
preach superannuation of employees 
in industry, and in the light of the 
changed character of life underwrit- 
ing in the past decade, we should do 
a more thorough job of handling it 
within our own industry. 

The Social Security Act is our 
Government’s main effort in the field 
of social insurance and allied serv- 
ices. It is apparent this field will 
be broadened to cover a larger per- 
centage of the population and pro- 
vide benefits on a minimum sub- 
sistence level. We think all life 
underwriters should come under this 








Act and benefit from its manifold 
provisions. The benefits over and 
above minimum subsistence levels 
should be provided for in the new 
compensation system. Some Ordi- 
nary companies object to this pri- 
marily because of the unemployment 
insurance phases, and hope that 
agents can be classified as “task 
forces.” If an agent is given a 
minimum income and proper control 
is exercised by management, this 
should not be a problem. 

In an intensive market, with 65 
million policyholders, in our opinion 
it is difficult to philosophically jus- 
tify the part-time agent, or broker 
who writes an occasional life case. 
Perhaps at the moment, with man- 
power shortages and gasoline ration- 
ing, there may be adequate reasons 
for temporizing with this condition. 
However, in the long range view, 
we must not overlook the fact that 
the policyholder pays for and is en- 
titled to the services of a well trained 
agent. 


New Men 


We have been concerned largely 
with the problem of the established 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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Going ...+ +. 


Minnesota Mutual’s examined and paid business was 

approximately three million dollars more than last year 
for the first quarter of 1942. Assuming that the experience here in the 
States parallels that of Canada, the production of new business should 
continue to increase from this point on and the per capita production of 
the men remaining in the business should be an increasingly satisfactory 
figure. Are you making the most of the opportunity? 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


UP! 








agent, yet we recognize that the com- 
pensation plan must be geared to 
enable the company to induct a 
reasonable number of new men into 
the business to replace those who die 
or retire, or leave the business for 
other reasons. 

The present compensation system 
in this intensive market makes it 
next to impossible for a man to re- 
ceive compensation in his first year 
or two in the business, adequate to 
meet the cost of living. The capital 
to make up this deficiency must come 
from somewhere and logically be- 
longs as a risk of management. We 
believe that moderate salaries in the 
apprentice stage are necessary, but 
the responsibility for deciding how 
much, and where, and under what 
terms the company needs additional 
men to carry on its work must rest 
squarely on management. 


Higher Expenses 


We do not for a moment doubt 
that the ideas which we have tried 
to express involving a new system 
of compensation would require in 
total the payment of more commis- 
sions and service fees than are paid 
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out today by our life companies for 
new business and the maintenance 
of old. Particularly is this true when 
an adequate pension system, group 
insurance and Social Security are 
taken into account. Offsetting these 
costs, however, will be certain gains 
—(1) Recaptures from renewals 
heretofore vested ; (2) A better per- 
sistency experience, thereby saving 
lapsation costs; (3) Lower distri- 
bution costs, brought about by a 
lesser number of agents, less agency 
clerk hire and decreased space to 
house a smaller number of agents. 
What the extent of the additional 
costs might be in a compensation 
system that we feel is ideal, and 
what the recaptures might be due to 
such a system, we have not esti- 
mated. Our committee will continue 
its studies and have a further report 
to give. 


Faith in the Future 


We recognize that major changes 
in the compensation system may 
have serious effects upon some gen- 
eral agents and managers. Neverthe- 
less, we have faith in the capacity 
and usefulness of general agents and 


managers throughout the United 
States and confidence in their ability 
to adjust themselves to the new 
problems which are bound to arise. 
They will continue to provide the 
field leadership so essential to the 
fulfillment of the promises the 
future holds for our great industry. 
Respectfully submitted, 
OsBorNE BETHEA, General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life 
Patrick A. CoLuins, Manager, 
3ronx Office, Metropolitan Life 
CLrancy D. CONNELL,’ General 
Agent, Provident Mutual Life 
Wittiam J. Dunsmore, Manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Jutrus EisENDRATH, General Agent, 
Guardian Life 
Timoruy W. Forey, General Agent, 
State Mutual Life 
Harry F. Gray, General Agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
KENNETH A. LUTHER, 
Agent, Aetna Life 
CiirForp L. McMILiLen, General 
Agt., Northwestern Mutual Life 
H. ArtHuR ScuHmMipt, General 
Agent, New England Mutual Life 
ALFRED J. JOHANNSEN, Chairman, 
General Agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life 
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The Individual—Continued 

He has also increased his worries 
about the effect of a highly central- 
ized and highly powerful govern- 
ment upon the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Modern industry means 
centralized and powerful industry. 
Powerful industry requires power- 
ful, centralized government to 
control it. Centralized industry 
therefore results in centralized gov- 
ernment. Industry must centralize 
to be efficient; government must 
centralize to control industry. Be- 
tween the two, freedom for the in- 
dividual receives scant attention. No 
one in particular is to blame; these 
are major forces at play. Even Jet- 
ferson or Jackson or Lincoln, in the 
White House today, would have to 


recognize these forces and adjust 
his policies to them. 

This is just what the New Deal 
has tried to do. You will judge the 
results for yourselves. At any rate, 
those who direct the New Deal are 
not tired or discouraged, and 
through the Atlantic Charter they 
are now prepared to extend the same 
philosophy, the same promises, and 
presumably the same performance, 
to the entire world. 


Positive and Negative Freedoms 
' 
There are vast differences be- 
tween the old freedoms of the Bill 
of Rights and the new added free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter. The 
traditional freedoms are positive and 
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active: the right to speak, to believe, 
to worship. They are capable of 
realization through political guaran- 
tees. The new freedoms,—freedom 
from want and fear—are negative 
and passive. They are freedoms 
from things, they are rights not to 
have unpleasant things happen to 
one, even not to fear that unpleasant 
things might happen. They are not 
capable of realization through politi- 
cal guarantees. What is more they 
are capable of realization only when 
a whole world is prosperous, when 
a whole world is at peace, when a 
whole world is unafraid. Such a 
world could be attempted only under 
the complete control of a world gov- 
ernment highly centralized, very 
powerful and extremely bureau- 
cratic and efficient—(if bureaucracy 
and efficiency are not mutually ex- 
clusive ). Such a government would 
have to be far wiser, far more effi- 
cient, than any government has ever 
been. Then it would have a chance, 
and only a chance, to achieve the 
Utopia of global freedom from want 
and global freedom from fear. 

One omission from the Atlantic 
Charter is significant as applied to 
the individual. I find no guarantee, 
no stated objective, to create or pre- 
serve freedom of enterprise. Per- 
ion it is recognized that in so highly 
efficient and pervasive a government 
freedom of enterprise, as we under- 
stand it, simply could not exist. It 
seems likely that we Americans can- 
not have all our freedom, and all our 
security, at the same time. Perhaps 
we do want security more than free- 
dom. But before we concede away 
freedom of enterprise, let us be sure 
we can achieve security. 


Fear and Want 


Let us first consider that security 
which is freedom from fear. The 
Atlantic Charter probably means 
only freedom from the fear of 
political dictatorship or external ag- 
gression. If that kind of freedom 
could be attained it might be worth 
almost any price,—or so we feel at 
the moment as our thinking mirrors 
our present problems. But that is 
not the only kind of fear. We might 
come to fear other things just as 
much. There are all kinds of fear, 
and most of them cannot be removed 
by political means. Fear is a state 
of mind, a basic emotion ‘in hunian 
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ssychology. Its cure is in the realm 
if psychology; political and eco- 
jomic measures may contribute to 
ut cannot establish global peace of 
nind. A fearful person will find 
something to fear even if hunger and 
. Hitler are purged from the world. 
| could still fear for my children’s 
welfare, or my own health, or social- 
ism in America, and no world gov- 
ernment or Atlantic Charter could 
help me. Freedom from fear, if 
limited to fear of war, might be at- 
tainable, but even then it might not 
be a bargain if the cost is too high. 

Regarding freedom from want it 
is difficult to be optimistic. If the 
phrase means anything when con- 
sidered globally, it means proposing 
to provide millions of people with 
scmething they do not now have, 
and which must therefore be created 
or given them by someone else. This 
is largely a material problem of 
world production, world organiza- 
tion, world distribution. It includes 
the age-old problem of poverty. 
Among the first immediate little 
problems Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill will have to face, to make 
good their promise, is that of pre- 


venting the annual floods in China. 


which result in the yearly death or 
near-starvation of millions of 
Chinese. Another will be that of 
teaching 400 million inhabitants of 
India how to produce enough to feed 
and clothe themselves above a bare 
subsistence level, or else to produce 
enough to exchange for enough to 
satisfy even their modest wants. I 
question whether even Mr. Ickes 
would welcome that small part of 
the immediate job! 


Scope 


What is probably meant (though 
not what is said) by the phrase 
“Freedom from want” is the right 
to work. But even a guarantee of 
the right to work would mean little 
in large areas of the world. Millions 
of tillers of the soil in Asia, for ex- 
ample, are already over-worked and 
exploited. To begin to give them any 
real economic freedom would re- 
quire agricultural legislation and 
labor laws on a scale that would 
dwarf the greatest New Deal meas- 
ures of this country. All that the 
most powerful world government 
could do would be to attempt to 
establish political and administrative 
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conditions that might result in pain- 
fully slow but steady progress to- 
ward improved methods of produc- 
tion, improved standards of living, 
and the patient building up of capital 
resources. All this would have to be 
voluntarily accepted by hundreds of 
millions of people whose ideologies 
and values in life are far different 
from our own. The Four Freedoms 
are a Western conception, perhaps 
not acceptable, for ce1ituries to come, 
to the East. We cannot erect a dem-- 


ocratic world, or even a stable world, 
upon a set of ideas imposed upon re- 
luctant peoples by force of arms, or 
by the pressure of financial aid, or 
even by supplies of food, goods and 
Western education. No conceivable 
world federation could guarantee the 
global enforcement of the Four 
Freedoms. 

My purpose in discussing the Four 
Freedoms is not to oppose them, but 
to analyze their implications upon 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Individual—Continued 

the freedom of the individual in 
America. Assume the Four Free- 
doms, so ideal in theory, could be 
implemented ; what if anything will 
they cost us in terms of our own 
freedom as we know it now? 


Cost 


First they would cost every Amer- 
ican so much in money, that is, in the 
income of his labor, that most of our 
present economic elbow room and 
nearly all of our private enterprise 
system, would have to vanish. We 
know now that the duration will out- 
last the war, and that the taxes for 
the war alone will outlast the dura- 
tion. Even if the national income 
could be brought to levels as yet un- 
dreamed of (or at least not men- 
tioned) in Washington, it could not 
defray the cost of freeing the rest 
of the world from fear and want. 
And who but Americans would be 
expected to defray the greater part 
of that cost? The raised standard of 
living for Asia alone could be real- 
ized only by a tremendous lowering 


of the American standard of living; 
a lowered standard of living means 
a decrease in economic freedom ; and 
we have already learned that political 
freedom without economic freedom 
is only half a loaf. 

But the challenge to American 
freedom is not only through high 
taxes and loss of private capital for 
individual enterprise. The realiza- 
tion of the Four Freedoms would 
demand a permanent efficiency of 
industrial production at least equal 
to present war-time levels. We know 
the extent to which normal Ameri- 
can economic independence has had 
to be sacrificed to meet those levels. 
We regard present government con- 
trols as endurable through the war 
but unendurable and undemocratic 
in normal times. There could be no 
relaxation of those controls, no 
diminution of centralized govern- 
ment power and its bureaucracies if 
the Four Freedoms were to be real- 
ized. The economic totalitarianism 
of war would become the economic 
totalitarianism of the global securi- 
ties. If you think that individual 
freedom is now limited by war con- 





trols, you must recognize that in- 
dividual freedom, and particularly 
freedom of enterprise, would suffer 
at least equally from similar long- 
term peace controls. 


Individual Enterprise 


This is not the argument of an 
isolationist,—a word which in any 
case means little since it is so loosely 
applied. I should like to see all the 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter real- 
ized, but I should also like to 
see America remain recognizable as 
America. If both can be done, so 
much the better. But you have set 
me the subject of the individual in 
a corporate world, and my answer is 
to speculate, not without pessimism, 
upon that subject. Speculation upon 
the Four Freedoms is one method of 
approach, but even without the Four 
Freedoms, the future of individual 
enterprise, as we have understood it 
in the past, does not seem to me rosy. 
The question is not whether individ- 
ualism can be expanded, but how 
much of it can be retained. The 
tendency toward centralization of 
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power cannot be reversed. It is the 
tendency of modern industry to in- 
rease its efficiency by centralization 
of direction, and usually of produc- 
ion. It is the tendency of govern- 
vent to centralize for similar rea- 
-ons, and also to be strong enough to 
ontrol industry. Labor centralizes 
ts organization in order to be strong 
nough to influence both. These uni- 
fying forces throw their weight to- 
ward urbanization, large scale hous- 
ng and feeding plans, centralized 
abor markets, and all of those ways 
if life which add to group efficiency 
but diminish the stature and free- 
lom of the individual. In fairness 
we should see that conservatives and 
business men have contributed at 
least as much to these forces as 
liberals and farmers. 

What we are experiencing is a 
world-wide change in the sources 
and vehicles of power. In such a 
period, the individual always loses 
some part of his hard-won rights, 
and regains them, if at all, when the 
clash of old and new has quieted. 
For the balance of our lives at least, 
private capitalism in America will 
play the role of self-starter and paid 


chauffeur, but government will give. 


the general orders from the back 
seat! The American business man 
is the last person about whose four 
freedoms a global federation will 
show any concern. 


Security 


There are even those who wonder 
whether the quest for security is 
good for the spirit of man. Their 
argument runs thus: “It has been the 
tradition of Americans to regard 
their government as their servant, 
not their master. If, in times of 
stress, we come to depend upon gov- 
ernment for our personal security ; 
if we lean upon it as a staff, then that 
staff becomes indispensable and we 
will never again walk without it.” 
Speaking of those who plan for se- 
curity, Lord Bacon once wrote: 

“They become in the end them- 
selves sacrifices to the inconstancy 
of fortune, whose wings they sought 
in their self-wisdom to pinion.” 

Ben Franklin put it more colloqui- 
ally :. “They that give up liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” 

Certainly the cost of security for 
all is restricted freedom for each. 
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To make the world physically safe 
for the individual man is not neces- 
sarily to make the world tolerable to 
him. Security of body does not in- 
sure freedom of mind or spirit. A 
man or woman achieves dignity and 
happiness by the proper use of in- 
telligence, conscience and ability, and 
adequate freedom to use those en- 
dowments may be more important 
than the attempt to eliminate want 
and fear. As John Stuart Mill 
wrote: 

“A state which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile 


instruments in its hands, even for 
beneficial purposes, will find that 
with small men no great thing can 
really be accomplished.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
cently spoke of the unavoidable in- 
crease in central control, but warned 
against “the enslavement of citizens” 
that might result, unless we ‘‘foster 
liberty alongside authority.” If so- 
ciety becomes nothing more than 
a well-managed factory or public 
school, then a man becomes nothing 
more than an employee or a pupil. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Individual—Continued 
Critics of big business have claimed 
that its heads are remote from the 
lives and wishes of their thousands 
of employees. What assurance is 
there that the heads of government 
will under similar circumstances be 
more aware and more sympathetic ? 


Elbow Room 


The welfare of democracy and 
the freedom of its citizens rests upon 
the welfare of John Jones the work- 


man, Jim Smith the salesman, and 
Mary Robinson the school teacher. 
Their self-respect and their elbow 
room are what really count. They 
know that in the interests of a stable 
world and economic elbow room for 
others, they will have to give up 
some of the freedom they value. But 
they don’t want to hand over their 
elbow room in return for a pig in a 
poke. They know these matters are 
complicated and they need time to 
think them through. John and Jim 
and Mary don’t have much free time 
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at present, and they don’t pretend to 
more than average brains. It is their 
democracy, and its government must 
move slowly enough for them to 
keep up with it. No system will 
work without their voluntary sup- 
port. They will stand for just so 
much external regulation, and then 
they will nullify laws as they nulli- 
fied Prohibition. They take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously, for they be- 
lieve with Mr. Justice Brandeis that 
“Democracy is a serious undertaking 
which substitutes self-restraint for 
external restraint.” Without being 
able to say it quite clearly, John, Jim 
and Mary also know that freedom 
and responsibility are inseparable ; 
that to be free one must be responsi- 
ble, and that citizens who pass re- 
sponsibility on to their government 
will have passed on the only coin 
which will buy their freedom. This 
makes them conservative about free- 
dom, and as they watch other nations 
they understand what someone 
meant when he said “Democracy is 
the last refuge of the true conserva- 
tive.” 

Because all the Johns and Jims 
and Marys are what they are, and 
as important as they are, it is essen- 
tial that their government in its con- 
cern for global freedom, move with 
moderation, and cushion as best it 
can the blows of adjustment upon 
their personal lives. 


Procedure 


John came home one night and 
read in the paper of the bill now 
pending in Congress which would 
establish permanent universal mili- 
tary training, after the war, for one 
year, for every boy of eighteen. 
John is just as patriotic as any Con- 
gressman, and just as anxious to 
win the war and win the peace. But 
he has two sons, and he knows how 
big and crucial is that particular 
year in the life of a young man of 
college age. He wonders if a year 
in the army, even admitting that it 
has certain advantages, is necessary 
for all young Americans after the 
war is over. Will it keep the boy 
from ever getting to college? John 
does some figuring with a pencil and 
wonders why America will need, in 
1955, a potential army of some ten 
million trained soldiers, in addition 
to the ten million now in training. 
He wonders if now, when war emo- 
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tions are high, is the best time to 
decide this matter wisely. He re- 
members that our forefathers feared 
a large standing army, and the rea- 
sons why they feared it. He recalls 
that his country survived some very 
difficult times without ever establish- 
ing universal peace-time compulsory 
military training. To set it up in 
war-time, for peace-time, seems 
rather a drastic move. He doesn’t 
express his doubts for fear his 
friends will call him unpatriotic, but 
he isn’t very happy about it. It 
doesn’t seem to him to augur well 
for personal freedom under a cen- 
tralized government. He thought he 
was alone in this reaction until he 
came on an old speech by John Sharp 
Williams, perhaps the best Senator 
Mississippi ever had, who said in 
Congress on March 28, 1918: 

“A nation which lives in peace- 
time under universal military service 
is a nation of slaves to exactly that 
extent.” 

John never took any part in poli- 
tics and wouldn’t know how to begin, 
but he wonders why someone doesn’t 
say something, or at least ask a few 
questions. 


Examples 


Meanwhile Jim, who occasionally 
does a bit of heavy reading, came on 
a recent book by Professor Zechariah 
Chaffee of the Harvard Law School. 
The Professor informed Jim for the 
first time of the real meaning of a 
bill called the Alien Registration 
Act, passed in Congress and signed 
by the President to become the law 
of the land on June 28, 1940. Jim 
discovered that most of the bill had 
nothing to do with aliens, but a great 
deal to do with the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens, 

Professor Chaffee, who should 
know, said it “contains the most 
drastic restrictions on freedom of 
speech ever enacted in the United 
States during peace.” So far as Jim 
could make out, he and all his 
friends could, under this bill, be fined 
$10,000 or imprisoned for ten years, 
and in addition lose their citizenship 
for five years, if their libraries con- 
tained certain speeches by Thomas 
Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln, or 
even the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or if they advocated changing 
their own municipal government to 
a city manager plan. It appears that 
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the government authorities have said 
they do not intend to interpret the 
Act that way, but there is the act for 
some other authority, if he wants to, 
to interpret and apply to the full 
limit of its meaning. Jim wonders 
what forces got that law through 
Congress and what the real motives 
were. Is such a bill necessary to deal 
with all the saboteurs Mr. Dies says 
he has scared up, or has someone else 
an undisclosed axe to grind? Jim 
wrote his Congressman, but he did- 
n’t seem to know either. So Jim is 
wondering whether we ought not to 
clear the decks for the Bill of Rights 
in America before we get to work on 
freedom from fear for everybody in 
the five other continents. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps we need to sacrifice our 
freedom of enterprise in the interests 
of national efficiency, world peace, 
and world organization. Certainly 
we ought to spread that economic 
freedom a little more widely among 
all Americans. John and Jim will 
gladly pay their taxes and fill out 
all their government questionnaires, 
now and later, if that is necessary to 
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give either our negroes or Madame 
Chiang’s brave countrymen a better 
break. But John and Jim and I 
would like to be a little more clear 
just where that will leave us, and 
leave American democracy as we 
understand it, and above all leave 
our children, as regards their free- 
dom. If we have figured it out 
wrongly, we would like to know 
whether our government has figured 
it out rightly, all the way through, 
before it moves too fast. We think 
we have a right to know, too! 


Published with the permission of the author 
who reserves all rights 


DAILY LIFE PAYMENTS 


During the Civil War, life insur- 
ance paid American families about 
$7,000 daily in policy benefits; dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War 
about $400,000 daily ; during World 
War I about $1,600,000 daily; and 
today $6,500,000 daily. 


Character 


Institutions, like individuals, 
have both reputation and char- 
acter. While reputation may 
bring temporary success for an 
organization, character alone 

etermines its ultimate well- 
being. 

Character, in an institution, 
means high ideals unflinc hingly 
pursued; willingness to do a bit 
more than the letter of the con- 
tract implies; knowledge that 
service is something more than 
sheer duty; tolerance toward 

uman frailties, and belief that 
the rights of one terminate 
where another's begin; adher- 
ence to the eternal principle of 
fair play. 

Reputation is what others 
think of us; character is what 
we really are. It is the philos- 
opher's stone that transmutes 
the dull dross of business deal- 
ings into golden nuggets of 
friendship. 
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Social Security—Continued 

any Social Security system, except 
that of the Soviet Union, and you 
will find that in its initial phase it 
covered one or perhaps two types 
of need. 


New Zealand started with old-age 
pensions in 1898, and with sickness 
insurance in 1911, and today owns 
about the most elaborate and most 
expensive system of Social Security 
that can be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Germany started with state in- 
surance early in the nineties and also 
developed a system of Social Se- 
curity which, up to the first World 
War, was perhaps the best organized 
of any. 

Great Britain began with a system 
of health insurance in 1911 and is 
now about to arrive at the complex 
and all-inclusive system of social 


protection set forth in the Beveridge 
Plan. 









































































































































Ever-Expanding Systems 











It is inconceivable that in all these 
cases the fortunes of the people 
should have grown progressively 




























insurance men then? 


After The War 


Yes, after the war... a war scarce begun 
and holding promise of all the blood and 
sweat and tears predicted for it... but a war 
that some day, nevertheless, will be over. 

What kind of a world will it be for life 


It will be, we think, a world of brilliant 


worse. It is much more likely that 
certain interests found it to their 
advantage to press for an ever-ex- 
panding system. It is hardly a co- 
incidence that, as the social plans 
developed in Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and New Zealand, the conserva- 
tive influence in the Government 
made room increasingly for the more 
liberal factions pressing in from the 
Left. Today, New Zealand has a 
farmer-labor government. In Great 
Britain, the Laborite interest is very 
strong. And as for Germany, it is 
only too well known what became of 
liberalism and the interests of the 
workers. 


All this is brought up in this dis- 
cussion of Social Security not in a 
spirit of prejudice but rather for 
the purpose of pointing out the 
strength of the political interest. 
Wherever Social Security has 
gained, it has done so not in the 
garb of a social measure but as 
an instrument of a political transi- 
tion which did not stop before the 
basic economic interest of the na- 
tion. 


If the Administration would offer 
a Social Security plan based on truly 


ef 


social needs, we should never have 
occasion to consider as gigantic an 
outlay as $15 billion a year. But, as 
long as the program is such as to 
serve political concepts rather than 
social needs, there is little question 
but that the cost to the nation will 
be about three times as large as 
would otherwise be required. 


Who Will Bear the Burden? 


Who, then, is going to pay for 
Social Security ? 

As stated above, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is paying for all kinds of 
social services at the present rate 
of $4 billion a year, and the taxes 
that we are paying today are already 
considerable. For old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance, the Government 
collects 2% of the payroll. For un- 
employment insurance, 3%. In addi- 
tion, we pay, as our contribution to 
the winning of the war, 5% for Vic- 
tory Tax, and most of us take 10% 
of our wages and salaries to buy 
War Bonds. 

For income taxes, we pay perhaps 
15%, and perhaps more. On indirect 
taxes charged on the goods and serv- 
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promise in which a socially conscious people 
will more than ever turn to the security of life 
insurance—will more than ever think in terms 
of certain income. Not only will more people 
hold this appreciation of life insurance, but, 
more people will have the means of enjoying 
its protection. 

In short we think both the prestige and the 
opportunities of competent life underwriters 
will be measurably greater: in the post-war 
days. Fidelity, planning now for that day, 
looks forward with confidence. 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


MILLION DOLLARS 


MILLION DOLLARS 














Make For Confidence 


MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BA Yea 


of Steady Growth 


In the Future 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








ices we buy every day, from cig- 
arettes to movies, we pay an unde- 
termined, though by no means an 
insignificant, sum. Add to this the 
share of the $10 billion which the 
American Beveridge Plan would cost 
in excess of present charges, and 
we have a substantial share of wages 
and salaries going for taxes. 

Most of the present taxes go for 
the war effort, of course. But it is 
well to keep in mind that taxation 
after the war hardly promises relief. 
On the contrary, we should rather 
be prepared for added taxes to meet 
the interest on the national debt ; to 
furnish the extra funds required for 
readjustment, resettlement, and re- 
construction; and last but not least, 
to pay for the cost of Social Se- 
curity. 


Beveridge Cost Allocation 


With such heavy taxation the 
people cannot pay for much of the 
Social Security expense. Even Sir 
William Beveridge, who can hardly 
be accused of under-estimating the 
people’s contribution, makes it clear 
that the insured can be expected to 
supply scarcely more than about 
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25% of the total cost as seen from 
the comparison set forth on Page 
206 of the Beveridge Report: 


1945 1955 1965 

CONTRIBUTIONS Per Per Per 

FROM: Cent Cent Cent 
Insured Persons .... 28 25 22 
Employers 18 15 

Interest on Existing 

Funds r 2 
Government 5 61 


st 9) es 100 100 100 
Normal Standards 


What is true of Great Britain 
applies with perhaps even greater 
force to our own country. Today, 
we are living under artificial, war- 
created conditions of abundant pros- 
perity where millions are earning 
incomes far beyond those of more 
normal periods. In contrast, in a 
year of so-called normalcy (we owe 
the following figures to a survey 
made by the National Resources 
Committee in 1935-36), we have 
twenty million families out of thirty 
million receiving about 6.6% of the 
national income, and we have six 
million single persons out of ten 
million receiving about 2.3%, or a 


total for these two groups, totaling 
twenty-six million earning units, re- 
ceiving about 9% of the nation’s 
entire income. 

Out of this 9% comes food, shel- 
ter, clothing, and all the requisites 
of living even on a subsistence basis, 
such as medical care and recreation. 
How, then, can we expect this major 
part of the population, among whom 
we find the chief beneficiaries of a 
Social Security program, to con- 
tribute out of their 9%, a major 
share toward the 15% of the na- 
tional income which Social Security 
would eventually cost ? 

We shall have to look for other 
groups of the population and for 
different parts of the national econ- 
omy if we want to find out who is 
going to pay for Social Security. 


To Tax or Borrow? 


The Government has two ways of 
financing a broad program of Social 
Security, such as is outlined in the 
Delano Report. It can tax or bor- 
row. The borrowing program would 
be made difficult by two considera- 
tions. For one, the Federal debt at 

(Continued on the, next page) 















Social Security—Continued 
the end of the war promises to be 
so high as to discourage fresh bor- 
rowing. For another, the advocates 
of all-out Social Security prefer 
taxes to borrowing, holding that 
heavy taxation wiil help to redis- 
tribute wealth. Therefore, the taxes 
should fall most heavily upon those 
best able to absorb them. 

But even without benefit of the 
theory of the confiscation of wealth, 
it is easy to see that, if the Govern- 
ment wants to raise from $5 billion 
to $10 billion a year, the easiest and 
most prompt, if not the wisest, way 
to raise it is where money is most 
plentiful. There is no richer field for 
the Government to crop than that of 
private enterprise, private savings, 
and private investment activity. 


Wealth Creates Wealth 


While the Government pays a 
great deal of attention to the wealth- 
owning class, it pays much too little 
attention to the fact that this class is 
at the same time the wealth-produc- 
ing class. The savings of business 
are much smaller than the income of 
the wealthy and the well-to-do. Be- 


The Columbus M ~— 
Offers— 





tween 1922-27, the entire savings of 
American business are estimated at 
a little over $13 billion, but during 
the same period the income of per- 
sons receiving more than $25,000 a 
year (after Federal income taxes) is 
estimated at nearly $22 billion. As- 
suming that they spent about one- 
half their income and saved the other 
half, the investment-seeking funds 
from this source alone were almost 
$11 billion. 

The importance of the growth of 
capital from this source alone can 
hardly be over-estimated. In one of 
the most successful periods in recent 
American history, that is, 1880- 
1920, the net capital formation, 
mostly from private sources, aver- 
aged more than 10% of the national 
income. . 

The taxing of this source of 
wealth would mean the taxing of 
enterprise itself. In a recent speech, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
broadcast an epigram worth repeat- 
ing: 

“There is no use in doing busi- 
ness at a loss.” 

In the same way, the Government 
cannot expect success from a scheme 
which would place a confiscatory tax 


on wealth, and still expect enterprise, 
ingenuity, and hard-headed determi- 
nation to produce the fruits which 
have made America the wealthiest 
nation on earth. 


Venture Capital 


It cannot be too often repeated 
that the chief promoter of industrial 
progress is venture capital, the kind 
that is willing to risk much for the 
promise of a big return. The chief 
source of venture capital is the 
plowed-back earnings of business en- 
terprises. Wherever there was in- 
dustrial expansion, these earnings 
and this venture capital were in the 
vanguard. Their success was the 
prerequisite for drawing in funds 
from the outside. 

Venture capital is waiting for en- 
couragement from no one. It will 
go out on its own initiative and face 
its own risks. But on the other hand, 
it does not sit around and wait for 
a law which means its practical con- 
fiscation. Long before such a law is 
enacted, venture capital will dive un- 
der ground as soon as the scare is 
big enough and real enough. We 
only have to compare the behavior 








DO YOU HAVE A 
RECRUITING PROBLEM? 


General Agents today need all the help a Home 
Office can give— 


SO WE ANNOUNCE 





First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 
Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 






the publication of a new visual presentation plan 
for selling our popular forms of insurance 


Prepared from actual selling experience with a 
complete text for 
Agents’ use in making presentation. 


Designed with special care to help General Agents 
of the Lafayette Life get new men under produc- 
tion with a minimum of time, travel and expense. 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RANDALL G. YEAGER 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


General Agency development in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 


Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Tennessee 
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Independent Thinkers — 


Read the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
each business morning for their busi- 


ness news. 


Independent thinkers want facts, un- 


colored by others. 


the opinions of 
Having the facts, they can form their 


own conclusions. 


¥ 





You’re Selling War Bonds Too! 


When your prospect says: “Sorry, but I am 
putting every spare penny into War Bonds 
and Stamps,” tell him this: “Fine! My com- 
pany is doing the same thing! More than 
half of our investments are in Government 
Securities. Assets not going into Government 
Securities are being invested in the securities 
of companies that are producing war goods 
or furnishing power and transportation for 
the war effort. So you see, Mr. Prospect, 
your insurance dollars do double duty with 
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Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 
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Your investment in insurance is the 
most unselfish purchase you ever made.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| us. They protect you and your country as 
well, 


Inc. 
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of venture capital in the twenties 
with that in the thirties to obtain 
our evidence. Here are a few ex- 
amples : 


In the prosperity decade ended 
in 1930, the annual average 
amount of publicly-offered new 
equity securities was $1.6 billion. 
In the subsequent New Deal 
decade, it fell to one-tenth that 
amount. 

From 1922-29, more than 
eighty cents was spent by busi- 
ness enterprise on plant, ie. 
chiefly on enlarged production ca- 
pacity, for every dollar spent on 
equipment. But from 1933-39, 
less than forty-five cents was spent 
on plant. 

In 1923, undistributed profits 
and depreciation of non-financial 
corporations was $5.3 billion; in 
1936, only $2 billion. 


Those who advocate the expansion 
of our present Social Security sys- 
tem maintain that it is possible to 
have an expensive system of social 
insurance and at the same time a 
freely-functioning and_ profitable 
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system of private enterprise. This 
theory is contradicted by all histori- 
cal experience. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment spokesmen fail to point out 
ia detail how this laudable aim is to 
be achieved. 

Great Britain has developed the 
social services but it has abandoned 
the gold standard and its century-old 
policy of free trade. It has lost much 
of its monopolistic position in the 
Empire trade and has been compelled 
to divert much of its new enterprise 
from the world market to its home 
grounds. True, Social Security in 
Great Britain has developed, but 
there is no proof of a freely-func- 
tioning and highly profitable system 
of private enterprise. On the con- 
trary. 

Again, in the case of New Zea- 
land, we see a broadly developed and 
highly expensive system of social 
services. What we do not see is 
great industrial development, the 
evolution of a strong nation, a high 
birth rate, economic self-sufficiency, 
or growing financial independence 
from the Motherland. On the con- 
trary. After a century of national 
existence, New Zealand is still a pre- 


dominantly agricultural country, ow- 
ing a tremendous financial debt to 
Great Britain, and with a birth rate 
typical of a highly industrialized and 
highly urbanized country like our 
own rather than of a young and 
largely agricultural country like New 
Zealand. 


Freedom of Enterprise 


In contradiction to Miss Frances 
Perkins, there is only one lesson we 
are able to draw from all these facts. 
Boiled down, it goes like this: 

A broad Social Security system 
on a compulsory basis and under 
federal control ties up the financial 
resources of the nation so effectively 
that there is small room and little 
attraction for private enterprise. 

The four freedoms pronounced hy 
President Roosevelt have little prac- 
tical meaning unless a fifth freedom 
is added: Freedom of Enterprise. 
But free business enterprise and ex- 
panded industrial production will 
find it difficult to operate at full tilt, 
with a broad system of Social Se- 
curity siphoning off from $10 billion 
to $15 billion each year. 
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W hat is Cleveland’s most convenient hotel? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND, OF COURSE | 


And where is Hotel Cleveland? 


On the Public Square, and connected 





by covered passage to the Union Ter- 
minal and Terminal Garage . . . close 
to stores, theatres, office buildings, 
Federal buildings, piers, Public Audi- 


torium, Stadium, sporting events. 


+ 
Is Hotel Cleveland modern? 


Yes, indeed! Most of its rooms have 
| been recently modernized ... its res- 
taurants are air-conditioned, and one 


of them, the Bronze Room, has be- 


come famous—it always has a “big 
name” band playing for dancing. 










Hotel Cleveland is comfortable 
too, and has a cheerful welcome 
for all who come within its 
friendly doors. Let us prove our 
hospitality on your next trip 
| here. We'll enjoy it, and we 
think you will, too. 








HOTEL CLEVELAND | 
Cleveland, Ohio | 

















SALARY TO SERVICE MEN 


MID-WESTERN life insurance company—name 

withheld on request—has inaugurated a new plan 
which became effective some time ago. The primary 
purpose of this plan is to alleviate financial distress to 
the families of the company’s personnel who have been 
inducted into military service. 

Only male employees of the company are eligible 
and the following qualifications also have to be met. 
Induction must take place after the effective date of the 
plan; the inductee shall have a wife and/or a child or 
children with whom he is then living and for whom 
he is maintaining a bona fide home; he shall have been 
married on or prior to December 7, 1941; he shall have 
been continuously employed by the company for at 
least 12 months prior to the effective date of the plan; 
and at the time of his induction he shall indicate a will- 
ingness to resume employment after the cessation of 
hostilities. His former position insofar as possible is 
guaranteed on his return, and application for same has 
to be made within a definite time after the war ends. 

In explaining the benefits the company states: “At 
the end of each month during which an employee shall 
be on military leave, there shall be deducted from a sum 
equal to the monthly pay received by him from the 
company immediately prior to his induction into mili- 
tary service, a sum equal to his government pay and the 
government allowances received by his wife and/or 
children for that month. Of the differential thus estab- 
lished for each such month, the company shall pay to 
the employee or to a person or persons designated by 
him, a sum equal to 100% of the first $25.00 thereof, 
plus a sum equal to 6624% of the amount by which 
such differential exceeds $25.00 but does not exceed 
$175.00, plus a sum equal to 3314% of the amount by 
which such differential exceeds $175.00.” 

It is further pointed out that the plan is not a contract 
and may be altered or cancelled as circumstances war- 
rant. The responsibility for the supervision and ad- 
ministration of the plan rests with the president of 
the company. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS (N.Y.C.) 
New Officers Nominated 


IEDERICH H. WARD, leading producer of the 

C. B. Knight Agency of the Union Central, has been 
nominated for the Presidency of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the City of New York, Inc. This an- 
nouncement was made by Beatrice Jones, Chairman of 
the Association’s Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions at a luncheon meeting held May 13. 

Mr. Ward, during the past year, has served as Ad- 
ministrative Vice President and has been one of the 
Association’s most active Executives over a long period 
of years. 

Additional officers selected were George P. Shoe- 
maker, C.L.U., General Agent of the Provident Mutual 
for Administrative Vice President ; Patrick A. Collins, 
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Manager of the Metropolitan Life, Public Relations 
Vice President; Paul Orr, Jr., C.L.U., Assistant Man- 
ager of the Myer Agency of the Mutual Life, Educa- 
tional Vice President; and Ben Hyde, General Agent 
of the Penn Mutual, Treasurer. 

Those selected to serve on the Board of Directors 
ire the following: Harold W. Baird, C.L.U., North- 
western; H. N. Kuesel, Phoenix; Mrs. Leanora Licht, 
Equitable; L. L. Lifshey, C.L.U., New York Life; 
Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U., Mutual Benefit ; John 
T. Powers, Prudential; Henry F. Silver, C.L.U., 
Travelers; Robert B. Skillings, Home Life; E. H. 
White, C.L.U., Aetna Life. 

The election will take place at the Association’s 
annual meeting on June 10th. Nomination is practically 
the same as election. 


LARGE GROUP CASE 
Prudential and John Hancock Participate 


HE adoption of a group insurance policy pro- 

viding protection amounting to $38,000,000 on the 

lives of thousands of employees of the Cramp Ship- 
building Company, Philadelphia, was announced April 
21. In addition to this life protection, each employee 
is eligible to accidental death and dismemberment bene- 
fits as well as those covering accidents and illness. 

The negotiations for the placing of this protection— 
one of the largest policies of its kind on record—were 
participated in by executives of the Cramp Shipbuild- 
ing Company, representatives of Local 42, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
CIO, and the two insuring companies—the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America and the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Benefits 


The amounts of protection to which each employee 
is eligible are based upon earning capacity and range 
from $1,000 to $5,000. The same scale is adopted for 
payments of claims for accidental death and dismem- 
berment. For those incapacitated by accident or illness 
the scale of payments will run from ten dollars per 
week to forty dollars. 

All employees are eligible for the coverage and new 
workers will be given the opportunity to acquire it after 
one month of continuous active service. Because of 
the large number of workers involved no medical ex- 
aminations were required. 

Life insurance benefits will be paid in the event of 
death from any cause, to the beneficiary the employee 
himself has named. Should the death be the result of 
an accident and occur within ninety days, the beneficiary 
will receive the full amount of the accidental and dis- 
memberment insurance as well. The premiums will be 
paid in part by the workers themselves, while the 
remainder of the expense will be assumed by the em- 
ploying organization. 
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Yes, There Is Room In Our Budget 
for the Statue of Liberty 


Yes, Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito there is room in our budget 
for the Statue of Liberty. We haven’t said an awful lot, but we're 
doing things. We’re proving the Statue of Liberty and the demo- 
cratic principles for which it stands have a big place in our budget 
of today. We’re gladly paying the grim costs for the price of free- 
dom on both sides of the ledger to rid the world ot cae tyran- 
nies, and to show you we're fulfilling the most important budget 
appropriation of them all. While fighting men write with blood 
their life price on the debit side to maintain freedom’s ideals—de- 
termined Home Front workers make long entries on the credit side 
in war bonds, fighting equipment and all those essential things so 
necessary to keep the home fires burning. 


Cal-Western is proud of the part its men and women play in 
helping to keep the ledger in balance. Many of its representatives 
are serving on the battle lines. And on the Home Front, over 
these eleven western states, Cal-Western men and women, realiz- 
ing the seriousness of their tasks, give unstintingly of their time 
towards the purchase and sale of war bonds, volunteer war ac- 
tivities, and extending the protection insurance offers to as many 
American homes as possible. They know, too, how insurance dol- 
lars are not only fighting dollars, but anti-inflationary dollars, and 
how these dollars help provide for FREEDOM FROM WANT 
AND FEAR. Yes, Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito we’re proving 
THERE IS ROOM IN OUR BUDGET to maintain our glorious 
principles of democracy despite your fanatical tyrannies! 


* This ad appears as a special tribute to Clifford O. Boggess, 
Cal-Western Advertising ae yer, Ww ho, on re eve of his de 
parture into the armed IS THERE 
ROOM IN OUR BUDGET FOR. THE STATUE ‘Or LIBERTY?’ 
copy which has since received well-merited, nation-wide 1 
tion. 


California 
Western 
Stiites 
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HOME OFFICE.......SACRAMENTO 

































Three good tips for travelers, 
Manhattan-bound 


In order to take advantage of Hotel Penn- 

® sylvania’s ideal location, please make your 
Hotel Pennsylvania reservations well in advance. 
When you write or wire, be sure you include an 
address, so that we may reach you if necessary. 


















































Please cancel unwanted reservations 

* promptly. It will make it easier for us to 

accommodate others if we know the room 
will be available. 
































Please inform us as far ahead as you 

*can, when you intend to check out. 

In this way, we shall be able to confirm 
other reservations. 





























THESE ARE HELPFUL TIPS. And if you follow 
them, you will go a long way toward helping 
yourself and your fellow travelers get hotel 
reservations with a minimum of inconvenience. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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MISSING IN ACTION CLAIMS 


ROCEDURE for handling life insurance claims o1 

service men reported missing in action has been set 

up as a result of joint consideration by the Wa 
Claims Liaison Committee of the International Clain 
Association and the four branches of the armed forces 
it was announced May 18 by Willard E. Hein of th 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, president o 
the Association. 

The official “Certificate of Death” will still be issued 
by the armed services on those cases on which th« 
determination of death is based upon fact and this is 
being accepted by the insurance companies as the basis 
for claim payment. In those cases where the determina 
tion of death is based upon presumption, a new form 
known as “Finding of Death” will now be issued. This 
new form will be used after the casualty has remained 
in a missing in action status for a period of 12 months, 
when the known facts preclude any possibility that life 
continues. Where the records indicate a reasonable 
doubt, the casualty will be continued in the missing in 
action classification pending subsequent review of the 
case in the light of further information received. 

The use of the new “Finding of Death” form was 
recommended for use by life insurance companies as 
the basis of claim payment in a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the International Claim 
Association, which reads, in part, as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the armed services will now issue 

a ‘Finding of Death’ Certificate predicated upon 
careful consideration by competent officials of all 
presumptive evidence of death available to them, 
including confidential information not available to 
the public, it is recommended that the companies 
consider their claims on the basis of such ‘Finding 
of Death’ Certificates.” 

It is pointed out that the service man’s pay and allot- 
ments to dependents continue until the date of death 
has been determined and the beneficiary receives the 
benefit of the presumption that life continues up to that 
date. 

It is also pointed out by the International Claim As- 
sociation that there is necessarily some time lag between 
telegraphic notice of death to next of kin and the 
eventual issue of Certificate of Death by the armed 
services. The first notice goes out upon receipt of 
radio or telegraphic notice from the field, while the 
official Certificate must await receipt of all official rec- 
ords from the field. This may cause some delay in 
claim payment, as that must depend upon receipt of the 
official Certificate. Where there is financial need in 
such cases, however, the American Red Cross, Army 
Emergency Relief Society and the Navy Relief Society 
stand ready to be of service. 

The original procedure for handling war claims 
was set up by the insurance claim men and the officers 
of the four armed services shortly after the outbreak 
of the war. This new procedure results from a continu- 
ing study under the War Claims Liaison Committee, 
of which Godfrey M. Day of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company is chairman, and will keep 
pace with changing situations. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Re-Issues Policies 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Virginia is re-issuing two forms of policies that were 
popular several years ago but were discontinued. The 
lirst one is called the “Accumulator.” This policy calls 
ior a level premium—$42.78 per thousand at age 35— 
hut protection and benefits increase with the passing of 
years. The premiums are payable for only 20 years and 
at the end of that time the policyholder receives a fully 
paid-up policy for the face amount and $283 in cash 
for each $1,000 of insurance. The two other alterna- 
tives are $849 in cash per $1,000 or a cash payment of 
$500 and continue $1,000 of insurance in force for an 
annual premium of $18.00. The protection and benefits 
increase 214% each year and as a result a fully paid-up 
policy for the face amount could be secured at the end 
of 14 years. All figures given above are based on age 
35. The waiver of premium and double indemnity 
benefits are available at nominal cost. 

The Guaranteed Retirement Income policy at 55 
provides a $10 monthly income for each $1,000 of in- 
surance, or a cash value of $1,894 for males and $2,088 
for females. It is available from ages 10-40 only. The 
premium at age 35 is $75.28 for men and $82.99 for 
women per $1,000. The waiver of premium is available 
in connection with the contract. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


O. J. Lacy, President of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company, Sacramento, Calif., 
has announced the election of Paul C. Wright in the 
company’s service for 32 years as second vice president 
and treasurer of this company. He succeeds Elton B. 
Sherwin, former first vice president and treasurer, who 
resigned to accept the city managership of Sacramento. 

Lacy also announced the election of Miss Lucy E. 
Ritter, a security analyst in the home office for the last 
six years, as assistant treasurer, and Lawrence Sidener 
and Mrs. Carolyn S. Walton as assistant secretaries of 
the organization. Sidener has been an assistant in the 
actuarial department, and Mrs. Walton an underwriter 
for the firm. . 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Hospitalization Benefits 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., reports that $13,000 in benefits were paid 
to its employees and their dependents last year under 
the Company’s Hospital Expense Benefits Plan. Claims 
totaled 170. Of these amounts $8,800 was for em- 
ployees and $4,200 for their dependents. 

The three leading causes of hospitalization were 
childbirth, tonsillectomy and appendectomy. Several 
claims were also paid on dependents of men in Service, 
whose coverage is being continued by the company. 
Since the Hospital Expense Benefits Plan was adopted 
in January, 1939, approximately 700 claims for more 
than $50,000 have been paid. 


DUNBAR MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation were filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Columbus, Ohio on April 8, 
1943 for the Dunbar Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, by prominent colored people of Cleve- 
land. The declared purpose is to form an old line legal 
reserve life insurance company to issue insurance on 
the lives of individuals, to provide insurance against 
sickness, accidents and temporary and permanent dis- 
ability, as well as to grant annuities. Both participating 
and non-participating policies will be issued. 

According to the Articles of Incorporation, the maxi- 
mum number of shares of authorized stock is 10,000 
with a par value of $10 each. The corporate powers 
and business of the company will be exercised by a 
Board of Directors consisting of not less than thirteen. 


FARM BUREAU 


Favorably Examined 


The Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was examined (Association)—Zone 1, New 
Hampshire ; Zone 2, Ohio and Virginia; Zone 4, Indi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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On June 25, 1936, a 25-year-old bookkeeper took 
out a $3,000 life insurance policy with the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines. He was married, with 
one child. A second child was born thereafter. The 
policy had a Family Protection clause. 


On January 16, 1943, the insured went sailing. He 
was at the tiller of the sloop when a sudden gust of 
wind overturned the craft, throwing him into the water. 


Despite frantic efforts of his two companions to 
maneuver the boat to his rescue, and missing ropes and 
life preservers thrown to him, the insured sank in 175 
feet of water, within 300 yards of shore. The body 
was not recovered. 


At the time of the drowning, the insured had paid 
14 semi-annual premiums of $42 each on the policy. 
The total cost, less the dividends used and a small loan, 
was $426.97. 


The Bankers Life Company made prompt settlement 
with the widow and beneficiary. She received a cash 
payment of $3,296.92, representing the clean-up fund 
and the Double Indemnity payment. 


Moreover, on the 16th day of each and every month 
for a period of 161 months the widow or children who 
survive her will receive from the Bankers Life Com- 


pany a check for $29.69; a total of $4,780.09. 


In addition, on June 25, 1956, the further sum of 
$2,978.06 will be paid by the Bankers Life Company 
to the lawful heirs of the insured. 


Upon that $3,000 policy, on which a net sum of 
$426.97 had been paid by the insured in premiums, the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines will then have 


paid a total of $11,055.07. 


The profit to the beneficiaries will have been 2489 
per cent of the original investment. 


A widow and two boys will find life a little easier, 
a little less sad, a little more secure, because of the act 
of that young bookkeeper who took thought of them, 
ere the morrow had brought its sadness. 


“Greater love hath no man than this.” 


BanxeErsZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollar f Company 


MOINES 






FARM BUREAU—Continued 
ana and Zone 5, New Mexico as of August 31, 1942. 
The examiners’ report was favorable to the company. 
During the first eight months of 1942, the company’s 
income was $1,244,773, while the disbursements for the 
same period totaled $737,550. As of August 31, 1942 
the total admitted assets were $4,895,659, while liabili- 
ties were $4,044,533. The capital amounted to $200,000 
and the surplus to $651,126. 


FARMERS & TRADERS 


Examined 


The Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company of 
Syracuse, New York was examined by the Insurance 
Department of New York as of December 31, 1941. 
The examination was favorable to the company. 


HOME LIFE 


Worthington a Director 


Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board of Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York has announced 
the election of William P. Worthington, Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Worthington entered the life insurance business 
twenty-three years ago. A year after he entered the 
field he was appointed Assistant Manager of an agency 
at twenty-six. He was made Manager one year later. 
He came with Home Life as Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies in 1933, and in 1935 was appointed Super- 
intendent of Agencies. 

In 1941 he was appointed Vice President and Super- 
intendent of Agencies. Under his direction Home Life 
developed its well known Planned Estates Service which 
has been a factor in the average size policy sold by the 
company. For the past five years Home Life’s average 
sale of $6,646 per policy has been well over the average 
of all companies. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
Favorably Examined 


The Lutheran Brotherhood, a fraternal benefit society, 
located at Minneapolis, Minnesota was examined as of 
December 31, 1942. The states represented in the Asso- 
ciation examination were Minnesota, Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, Colorado and Oregon and the Zones 1, 2, 5 and 6. 
The examiners’ report was favorable to the society. 

The examiners in preparing their statement increased 
the surplus from $1,529,483 to $1,869,440, the principal 
item being $164,511 in the expenses due and accrued 
account being transferred to surplus. The increase in 
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surplus was reflected in the asset side of the ledger by 
‘wo principal changes. Under interest due and accrued 
{or mortgage loans, bonds and policy loans the increase 
was $151,905; amortized or investment value of bonds 
ver book value, $19,498, etc. 

As a result of the above changes the total admitted 
.ssets as of December 31, 1942 were $15,616,295, while 
iabilities totaled $13,746,855 and unassigned funds, 
31,869,440. The income and disbursements for 1942 
were the same as given in Best’s 1943 Lire Reports, 
namely, $3,620,477 and $1,648,116 respectively. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Success and Service 


Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the board of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., completed 60 years of service with that company 
on May 7, 1943. 

Mr. Ecker began the day as usual at his desk in the 
home office of the company at 1 Madison Avenue. How- 
ever, the occasion was celebrated with a program of 
events which were planned by the veteran members of 
the organization, those with 20 years or more of service. 
During the morning, Mr. Ecker was called on by a 
delegation of veteran managers to express the congratu- 
lations and good wishes of the 29,000 members of the 
Metropolitan field force in the United States and 
Canada. At luncheon, in a simple and informal cere- 
mony, he was presented with a 60-year service medal by 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Xcker was the guest of honor at a reception given by 
the 2,000 veteran employees of the home office staff 
with representatives from the company’s head offices 
in San Francisco. Calif., and Ottawa, Canada. 


Climbing the Ladder 


Mr. Ecker joined the Metropolitan on May 7, 1883, 
as a lad barely a year out of grade school. His first job 
was that of office boy-clerk, and his starting salary was 
$4 a week. Early in his career he became associated 
with the company’s real estate section where he devel- 
oped a bent for the investment side of life insurance, 
and thereafter he went rapidly up the ladder. He was 
manager of the bond and mortgage division at 25, comp- 
troller in 1905, treasurer in 1906, a director in 1909, 
vice-president in 1919, president in 1929, and chairman 
of the board in 1936. 

As chairman, Mr. Ecker has served since 1938 with- 
out salary. Under the company’s employee program, 
retirement is compulsory at 70. However, when Mr. 
Ecker attained that age in 1937, the board of directors 
requested him to continue in office. This he agreed to 
do, but on the condition that he should serve without 
compensation. 


In addition to carrying on all of his duties as chair- 
man of the board, it has been during this period that 
Mr. Ecker has developed and put into effect many of 
his ideas on large-scale housing as a sound investment 
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“To Prove How Essential” 


Under war conditions, service to policyholders 
naturally becomes the year-round obligation of 
the field man. At the same time, it is desirable 
to make sure that this service functions with max- 
imum effectiveness. 

a 


New England Mutual therefore has seen fit to 
organize a special policyholders’ service campaign 
for the 32nd consecutive year. Because the need 
for widespread contact with policyholders is acute, 
and so many of its men are in the armed forces, 
two full months will be devoted to the Company’s 
1943 program. 

@ 


Agents are equipped with comprehensive bro- 
chures which list the questions that should be asked 
by policyholders subject to military duty, and by 
civilians in different groups who may need spe- 
cialized information. 

& : 

With about 75% of the normal field force avail- 
able for this ambitious undertaking, this policy- 
holders’ service campaign stresses the challenge to 
life underwriters to prove that the character of 
their work is “essential to the national safety, 
health and interest, and is in the broadest sense 
in the furtherance of our war effort.” 


New England Mutual 


Ly \nsurance Company of Boston 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America — 1635 
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COATES & HERFURTH 
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HARRY C. MARVIN 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
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METROPOLITAN + LIFE—Continued 


for life insurance funds. He conceived and saw to 
completion Parkchester, the Metropolitan’s parklike, 
self-contained apartment community for a population 
of 40,000, which the company built in the Bronx. In 
addition he has been responsible for three subsequent 
and somewhat similar operations which are now under 
construction by the company in Alexandria, Va., ddja- 
cent to the City of Washington, D. C., and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Calif., as well as plans for the 
recently announced post-war housing development of 
an 18-block area adjoining the East River between 
14th and 20th Streets in New York City. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Humanizing Correspondence 
As part of its public relations program, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York has engaged a 
firm of correspondence specialists to study the Com- 


70 















pany’s correspondence methods and to provide a course 
of instruction for all letter-writers in the Company, on 
ways of further simplifying and humanizing their 
letters. 


Need 


Clifford B. Reeves, Assistant to the President, who 
announced the arrangements, said the program had been 
undertaken because of findings on certain opinion 
surveys recently conducted by The Mutual Life among 
its policyholders and the general public. These studies, 
Mr. Reeves stated, indicated that the average person 
did not understand many of the terms and phrases cus- 
tomarily used by life insurance companies in their 
letters and other communications. This lack of under- 
standing, he said, was found to cause public annoyance, 
suspicion and sometimes actual ill will. 

Mr. Reeves also said that the possible further short- 
age of manpower was another reason for the Company’s 
decision to improve, if possible, the efficiency of its 
correspondence methods. 

The correspondence program now under way includes 
interviews with department heads to determine the cor- 
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respondence problems of each department; a review of 

ll recent letters; group discussions with those who 
ictate letters in each department; establishment of a 
ystem of time-records on the flow of, correspondence ; 
. course of lectures for those who write letters, and 
separate lectures for the stenographic group; prepara- 
‘ion of a complete correspondence manual for continued 
use by all members of the organization; and the estab- 
ishment of a system for periodic review and discussion 
f letters. 


Merges Philadelphia and Wilmington Offices 


The two Philadelphia agencies of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, the Philadelphia 
Clearing House and its agency office at Wilmington, 
Delaware, were merged on May Ist into a new, con- 
solidated Philadelphia-Wilmington agency, according to 
an announcement by J. Roger Hull, Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies for the company. A. F. Haas, 
Assistant to the Vice President and Manager of 
Agencies at the Home Office, will become the Manager 
of the new agency. 

The agencies included in the merger are the Leonard 
agency and the McMillin agency, both of Philadelphia, 
and the Huber agency of Wilmington. 


H. O. Promotions 


H. B. Cadwell, Assistant to the Vice President & 
Manager of Agencies of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, was appointed Superintendent 
of Agencies for the Company effective May Ist, accord- 
ing to J. Roger Hull, Vice President & Manager of 
Agencies. Paul B. Willson, Agency Assistant in the 
Home Office was advanced to the position of Adminis- 
trative Assistant and took over the duties formerly 
handled by Mr. Cadwell. Mr. Willson became affiliated 
with the company’s Cleveland agency in 1921. Mr. 
Cadwell joined the company in 1912 in its Pueblo, 
Colorado, agency. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY 


Favorably Examined 


The National Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Missouri and Kansas as of 
December 31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company. 


The examiners made several minor changes in the 
company’s statement, resulting in a decrease in surplus 
of $726. The total admitted assets, as per the examiners’ 
statement as of. December 31, 1942, were $6,911,036, 
while liabilities totaled $6,604,115. Paid-up capital 
amounted to $100,000 and surplus, $206,921. The in- 
come and disbursements for the year 1942 were the same 
amounts as specified in Best’s 1943 Lire Reports, 
namely, $1,146,015 and $872,244, respectively. 
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eal pattew for 
1045 sales 


You can’t compete with 1943 problems 
without 1943 equipment . . . which means 
that this is a good time to check on the 
tools in your sales kit. Can you offer a 
choice of par or non-par? Do you have 
substandard facilities? Juvenile and 
annuities? Group, wholesale and salary 
savings? A&H... including Income 
Indemnity? Last... but not least . . . is 
your equipment backed by a practical 
knowledge of what to do and how to do it? 
Let Continental help you go after business 


...and get it! 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Promotions 














Following the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the New York Life Insurance Company on May 12, 
George L. Harrison, President of the company, an- 
nounced the election of William F. Rohlffs and Dudley 
Dowell as Vice Presidents of the company. Mr. Rohlfis 
had previously been Secretary of the company and 
Mr. Dowell, Assistant Vice President. 

Mr. Harrison also announced that the Board of 
Directors had approved the following appointments and 
promotions of other officers: General Counsel, Dudley 
Davis and Ferdinand H. Pease; Assistant Vice Presi 
dents, Henry J. Becker, Raymond C. Johnson, Edmund 
T. Mimne, Richard K. Paynter, Jr., and Charles R 
Van Anden; Assistant Treasurer, Edward J. Osborne ; 
and Assistant Secretary, A. H. Thiemann. 
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43rd ANNIVERSARY 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY 
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Favorably Examined 


The North American Life & Casualty Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Minnesota and North 
Dakota as of August 31, 1942. The examiners’ report 
was favorable to the company. 

The company’s income for the first eight months of 
1942 was $979,128. The disbursements for the same 
period were $799,961. The total admitted assets as of 
August 31, 1942 were $1,400,544, while the liabilities 
totaled $1,142,639. The paid-up capital amounted to 
$141,856 and surplus $116,049. 















This is the oldest South- 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Second Chicago Agency 











Establishment of a second general agency in Chicago 
was announced on April 23 by The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Milwaukee. Malcolm D. 
Vail and John O. Todd, who have been partners in 
H. S. Vail & Sons and special agents for Northwestern 
Mutual in the Hobart & Oates general agency in Chi- 
cago, become the new general agency of Vail & Todd. 
The appointment was effective May 1, and their offices 
remain at 110 S. Dearborn St., where the Vail office 
has been located for over 30 years. The Hobart & Oates 
general agency will continue at 208 S. LaSalle St. 





ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 



















The Men 









30th Messrs. Vail and Todd are known for their 
advanced underwriting, having placed substantial lines 
as a result of estate analysis and pension trust work. 
Both partners plan to continue to devote considerable 
of their time and attention to personal production and 
servicing their present large clientele. 








RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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H. S. Vail & Sons, founded in 1871, has maintained 
the continuity of three generations devoted exclusively 
to life underwriting. Without the benefit of sub-agents, 
Hi. S. Vail and his three sons have been responsible for 
the production of more than $150,000,000 of life insur- 
ance. 

Malcolm Vail was the youngest of three sons and 
has never written less than $1,000,000 of life insurance 
in any of the past 23 years. Mr. Todd entered the life 
insurance business in Minneapolis in 1926 and became 
associated with the Northwestern Mutual in 1931. 
Since 1935, he has continuously qualified each year for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


New Compensation Plan 


The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Oregon has put into effect a new Compensation 
Plan for Agents. The new Plan consists of three sepa- 
rate and distinct features, as follows: (a) “Agent’s 
Quality Contract with additional compensation awards 
for quality and quantity production; (b) a non-con- 
tributory Retirement Plan under which all costs are 
paid by the company, by which satisfactory, full-time, 
loyal service on a career basis is rewarded; and (c) The 
Thrift Fund, or contributory retirement plan, in which 
hoth the agents and the company make deposits and 
through which the practice of thrift by the individual to 
supply his personal needs is encouraged and fostered.” 

“The new contract is an outgrowth of eight years’ 
experience with Quality Rating charts, during three of 
which the company has been using a modification de- 
veloped over the previous five years to correct the chart 
to reflect efficiency of individual agents. This correc- 
tion factor or personal efficiency factor changes the 
basic quality rating, obtained from the ordinary Quality 
Rating chart to reflect the individual agent’s effort. It 
is based upon the agent’s persistency record. Under the 
new contract the first year commission on every case an 
agent writes will be based upon the quality rating of 
that case. We heartily agree with the findings of the 
Compensation Committee that there should be more 
compensation for the agent who writes high quality 
business and less for the agent who writes poor quality 
business, and that the compensation for writing good 
business should be paid to the agent at the earliest possi- 
hle moment.” 


Commissions 


“The basic first year commission schedule in the new 
contract is 50% graded (formerly 60% ), but the agent 
can receive 20% additional, up to 70%, depending upon 
the quality rating of the case. First year commissions 
are increased one percentage point for each additional 
int of quality over 65 up to and including a quality 
rating of 85. If a case rates 65 or lower, the commission 
is 50% for an Ordinary Life, but if it rates 70 the 
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Men in the service (or going in) get 
speedy action in their dealings with State 
Mutual. Agents are provided with a 
special RUSH sticker and whether it's a 
letter, request for dividends, application 
for loan or what not, the moment it reaches 
the Home Office, it gets priority attention. 
That is how it should be. Agents, too, 
like this super-service to their clients in 
uniform. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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commission is 55%; if it rates 75 the commission is 
60%, and so on up to 85 and over, when the commission 
is 70%. A high first year commission under these cir- 
cumstances not only encourages production but als 
fosters the conservation of business, because the high 
first year commission cannot be obtained or maintained 
unless there is a good persistency record. In fact, the 
persistency record determines the Personal Efficiency 
factor, which in turn determines the first year commis- 
sion. Renewal commissions are payable through the 
fifteenth policy year at the rate of 4%. They are non- 
vested except for death, disability and retirement. The 
decision to pay renewals on this basis was reached after 
careful consideration of the plan of paying continuous 
2’s after the tenth year, and after obtaining the opinions 
and preferences of representative field men.” 


General Agents and Managers 


“General Agents’ first year over-riding commissions 
are a fixed percentage of the agents’ first year commis- 
sions, so they too are rewarded correspondingly for 
having high quality agents in their organization. The 
personal production of General Agents and Managers 
is on the same basis as the agents, except that they are 
not paid a Production Reward on their personal busi- 
ness. In lieu of this they are paid a Production Reward 
for attaining and exceeding agency quotas. This re- 
ward, like that of individual agents, is based upon the 
average quality of business written during the year and 
upon the excess of paid-for business over quota.” 


Retirement Plans 


These two plans are available to the entire company 
organization, including home office personnel and 
officers. The non-contributory portion of the plan pro- 
vides : 

“The amount payable each full year to a retired 
member will be 1% of the total income (salary, first 
year commissions and renewals) he has received from 
the company from the date of his entry into the Plan 
(not earlier than age 35) to the date of his retirement. 
Payments will be made monthly. If a member earns 
$4,800 a year for 20 years his monthly retirement in- 
come will be $80; if he earns $6,000 a year for 30 years 
his monthly retirement income will be $150.” 


The Thrift Fund completes the program. “Each 
member may deposit monthly any definitely agreed 
upon sum up to 6% of the total income he receives from 
the company, but not exceeding $500 in any one year, 
and the company will contribute an amount equal to 
50% of the member’s deposit. Any member has the 
privilege of depositing an additional 4% of his income 
with no matching company contribution. The Fund will 
be invested to bring the maximum return which, in the 
judgment of the trustees, is compatible with safety of 
principal. There is no guaranteed rate of return to 
members. The member of the Fund has full ownership 
of his deposits with accumulated interest at all times.” 
Provisions are made in both this and the non-contribu- 





tory Retirement Plan for disability. 
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PEOPLES LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Peoples Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, 
ndiana was examined as of December 31, 1942 (As- 
ociation) by the Insurance Departments of Indiana, 
(owa and Ohio. The examiners’ report was favorable 
o the company. With an insignificant change the ex- 
aminers’ figures as of December 31, 1942 are the same 
is those appearing in Best’s 1943 Lire Reports. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Rates for War Hazards Coverage 


The schedule of extra premiums contained in the 
Prudential’s (Newark, N. J.) circular letter of Septem- 
ber 29, 1942 has been reviewed in the light of develop- 
ments since that time, and new rates were adopted for 
certain classes in May. 

The extra premium for Class 7, Mercantile Marine 
Service, will be reduced from $90 per thousand to $50 
per thousand per annum. Applicants falling in this 
class are acceptable only with the provision for the pay- 
ment of this extra premium. 

The extra premiums for Class 9, Civilian Travel and 
Residence Outside the Home Areas, will be as follows: 


Per Thousand 
Per Annum 
$10 


15 
Canal Zone 


Bermuda, West Indies and Central and South 
America 

Greenland and Newfoundland 

Iceland 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Unoccupied Europe 

North Africa and Egypt 

Central and Southern Africa 

Near East, India and China 

Russia 

Northern Australia 

Southern Australia and New Zealand 


Applicants going to the Canal Zone, Central and 
South America, Bermuda, the West Indies, Hawaii, 
Greenland and Alaska (except bases on the Aleutian 
Islands) may be accepted with the usual War and 
Aviation clause containing a two-year civilian limitation 
instead of requiring the payment of the extra premiums 
indicated in the above schedule. 

There will be no dhange in the company’s practice 
imposing a permanent rating for residence and travel 
in certain areas, nor will there be any change in the 
rule requiring the payment of any occupational pre- 
mium in addition to the war extra. Term policies may 
be issued with the extra premiums indicated, to ap- 
plicants in Class 9 if they are otherwise acceptable at 
standard rates. 

Policies in force with higher extra premiums than 
indicated in the above schedule will be reconsidered 
on the next premium due date, in accordance with the 
schedule of extra premiums in effect at that time. 
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In the war against REALITY, 
man has but one weapon— 
IMAGINATION 

—de Gaultier 


We always have a worthy 
proposition for the man with 
imagination— 

IMAGINATION of the pos- 
sibilities of his profession 
and the determination to 


make them come true. 


1887 - 1943 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN 
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$4,000 


PER YEAR 


is so much greater than the 4 
average income of life insurance 
salesmen, yet that is what our 
full time producers averaged in 
cash received during 1942. 
If you are not now under con- 
tract, we invite your inspection 
of the reasons why a contract 
with this company may help you 
stand at the head of the line with 
our men. 
Write to 
Burt Babcock j 
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ST. LOUIS’ FINEST 


All that is best in living is offered at the Coronado 
where every comfort and service is extended to 
make your visit a complete success . . . - Plus con- 
venience to transportation, theatres, shops, business 
and social activities. 
Three Famous Restaurants 
Adjoining Garage 
— RATES from $2.75 — 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
CONVENTIONS. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 







































PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


Promotions 


Several important elections and promotions of mem 
bers of the home office staff were announced on May 
12th following a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Newark, N. J. 

Edmund B. Whittaker and Pearce Shepherd wer« 
each promoted from the position of associate actuary 
to that of second vice-president and associate actuary. 
Harry J. Volk, former assistant secretary, was made 
a second vice-president. 

Other selections made by the board were Frank D. 
Kineke, assistant actuary, to the position of associate 
actuary, and Eugene J. Conroy, assistant solicitor, to 
be an associate general solicitor. Supervisors Ralph T. 
Heller and Paul W. Stewart were elected assistant 
secretaries, while Daniel A. McCabe was promoted 
from assistant manager to manager of the Ordinary 
Claim Department. 


RELIABLE LIFE 
New Officers 


Effective July 1, 1943, Bernal L. Tatman will become 
President of the Reliable Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. At the same time John L. Bracken 
will succeed Mr. Tatman in the Presidency. Warren F. 
Drescher, Jr., was appointed one of the company’s 
General Counsel in April. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


40th Anniversary 


Forty years ago, on May 4, 1903, Jay N. Jamison 
and William J. Snodgrass were among the little group 
of 15 people who opened the home office of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh in four rooms 
on the eleventh floor of the Farmers Bank Building in 
Pittsburgh. 

In the Reliance organization are 207 people who 
have been with the company from 20 to 40 years, and 
242 others who have from 10 to 20 years of service. 

In 1903, the late Judge James H. Reed, noted Pitts- 
burgh lawyer, and T. H. Given, then president of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, realized the growing 
importance of life insurance in protecting human beings 
from financial distress caused by the uncertainties of 
life. They realized, too, the financial importance of a 
life insurance company to Pittsburgh. 

Judge Reed and Mr. Given interested their asso- 
ciates on the board of the Farmers Deposit National 
Bank in the project and on March 31, 1903, the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh was _incor- 
porated under the laws of Pennsylvania. Judge Reed 
was elected president and Mr. Given vice president. 
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Name and Early Growth 


While the Company was being formed, the yacht 
“Reliance” showed its superiority over other American 
yachts and was chosen as the defender against the 
challenge of Sir Thomas Lipton and his “Shamrock 
(11” for the thirteenth race for the America’s Cup. 
The name, “Reliance,” was featured in newspaper 
accounts of the trial races and those organizing the 

ympany recognized the name as particularly applicable 
‘o a life insurance company, signifying, as it does, 
trength, dependability and all the ideals of public 
ervice held by the founders. That is how the company 
got its name. Late in the Summer of 1903, the yacht 
“Reliance” won three decisive victories over the “Sham- 
rock III” and retained the cup. 


During the first five years, several methods of agency 
development were tried. Then the branch office system 
was adopted and the first was opened in Louisville, Ky., 
May 1, 1908. About 28 branch offices gathered the 
nucleus of the army of 700 Reliance Life representatives 
who today administer to the insurance needs of thou- 
sands in the United States. 


Reliance Life began business by issuing only the then 
standard policy forms of life insurance. The sole appeal 
to the public at that time was through benefits payable 
to beneficiaries after the death of the insured. After 
establishing the company on this basis, Reliance Life 
executives turned their thoughts to the possibilities of 
insurance not only for the benefit of survivors but also 
against loss to the insured during his productive years. 
This led to the development of the Perfect Protection 
Policy, combining life, accident and health insurance 
and first issued by Reliance Life in 1913. It was the 
beginning of a new era of insurance protection. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 


Examined 


The Southwestern Life Insurance Company, Dallas. 
Texas, was examined as of December 31, 1941 by the 
Texas Insurance Department, and the report of the 
examiners was favorable to the company. The financial 
statement prepared by the examiners followed the 
usual procedure in examination reports and as a result 
credited the company with various items which it did 
not include in its own statement as filed, following 
its conservative accounting practice. The examiners’ 
statement showed admitted assets of $84,392,427 
against $83,670,960 reported by the company. Surplus 
was verified by the examiners at $4,350,000 but they 
also included in their statement a contingency reserve 
of $2,927,934. Some of the items which go to make 
up the contingency reserve and which were not in- 
cluded by the company in its own statement are: due 
and accrued mortage interest, $116,781; equity in 
reserve for mortgage losses, $234,715 ; excess life policy 
reserves, $1,328,265; excess double indemnity reserve, 


$889,079. 
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That Little Extra Service 


You don't have a uniform to show 

you are in the service of your 
Country (your uniform a faded and worn 
coverall or shiny serge); no stripes or bars to 
indicate your devotion to duty; no bands or 
parades; but with or without them we know 
you couldn't do more for your Country. 
Our tribute to you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 
is both personal and sincere. Your service 
rates with that of our armed forces for cour- 
age, toughness and high devotion to your 
Country's cause. We can't present medals 
but we are glad and very, very proud that 
our men and women are giving that extra 
service to help our soldiers, sailors and 
marines protect our Four Freedoms. It is a 
sacred trust for all. 
We, in the Life Insurance business, salute 
you and pledge the continuance of your per- 
sonal security, via life insurance, now and 
in the future. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT _ _ INDIANA 








Managers... 
meet your new partner! 














Our new, revolutionary Q-V-S COMPENSATION PLAN 
is an ever-present partner for Managers and Field Under 
writers. 

Pays substantially better-than-average for Quality, Volume, 
Service. Check into these points: @-— Generous earning struc 
ture; @ Substantial renewal income twice as fast during 
early renewal years; @-— Service Commission thru entire pre- 
mium life of policy; (a Pe rformance Bonus boosted both by 
volume and length of service. Pays Manager for (1) Personal 
Production, (2) Management, (3) Operation of office. 


Be informed! WRITE TODAY for brochure 
of facts on Q-V-S copyrighted plan 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CLARENCE J. DALY, Pres. 
HOME OFFICE — DENVER, COLORADO 
Address inquiries to W. V. Woollen, Agency Vice. Pres. 
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STATE MUTUAL 











Selling to Women 








The State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., has re- 
corded a 69 per cent increase in business issued to 
women during March, as compared to March, 1942. 
Sales to women helped in the company’s March in- 


crease of 59.59 per cent in paid business from all 
sources. 























This increase in female business came on the heels 
of State Mutual’s announcement, in February, that its 
complete sales portfolio, aimed at the women’s market, 
was ready for use. The portfolio includes a program 
for recruiting women into the agency organization as 
well as a complete plan for selling insurance to women. 


Both men and women representatives are using the 
material successfully. 
































Of the total of 181 cases representing issued business 
on female lives, the company found that 108, or 54 
per cent of the volume, were on Life policies and 73 
were Endowments. Eighty-seven and one-half per cent 
of State Mutual agencies wrote business on women 
during March, which is also the largest month in female 
business issued since January, 1942. 
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THE TRAVELERS 
War Claims Paid 


War losses paid under regular and group life insur 
ance and other forms of personal insurance by Th 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., sine: 
Pearl Harbor have passed the million dollar mark 
The great bulk of this, $811,080, comes under 158 
regular and wholesale life policies. Natural causes 
were responsible for almost as much in loss as the killed 
in action. Accidental losses not involving enemy action 
were also important causes of loss. Nearly a half 
million dollars of additional insurance is involved in 
cases reported as missing in action, et cetera which have 
not yet been verified. Nineteen policies involving $75,- 
000 of insurance on which notice of claim had been 
filed have turned out not to be claims, with the policy- 
holders either being reported as prisoners of war or 
later found. 


UNION CENTRAL 
Issues Double V 









The Union, Central Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is offering a new premium reduction 
policy. The policy is a Whole Life contract with a re- 
duction in premium after the fifth year of approxi- 
mately 40% of the premium payable during the first 
five years. The insured may, however, elect at the end 
of the five year period to continue to pay the original 
premium for a limited number of years, varying with 
age at issue, and at the end of such period have a paid- 
up life policy. If the limited payment option is selected, 
the insured may elect to continue paying the same 
premium after the end of the limited payment period 
until the policy matures as an Endowment. The other 
two options are regular paid-up insurance or extended 
insurance with non-forfeiture options available at the 
end of the 2nd year. The policy is available from ages 
10-65 and the limits are the same as those for Ordinary 
Life. Disability and double indemnity are available. 

At age 35 the annual premium per thousand is 
$38.29 ; disability, $1.22 and double indemnity, $1.25. 
Beginning the sixth year the annual premium is $22.66; 
disability, $1.09 and double indemnity, $1.25. The cash 
values at the end of the 2nd, 5th, 10th and 20th years 
are: $28, $119, $202 and $371. 


U. S. LIFE 
New Virginia Agency 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., announces its entry into the Common- 
wealth of Virginia where it is now licensed to solicit 
life, accident and health, and hospital expense business. 

Appointed as resident General Agent for Virginia is 
Mrs. Margaret A. Myatt, with offices located at 3115 
Wilson Blvd., in Arlington. 
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LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1943 edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 


Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
participating, non-participating, de- 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,”’ and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 
cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last three 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 

double indemnity and annuity sepa- 
7)” BESTS rately, with totals. 
LIFE INSURANCE Officers. 
REPORTS: 77 Directors or Trustees. 
ee POSTAGE ee in which companies are 
icensed. 

INCLUDED Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal f rms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 


The Cost: $15.17 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $3.00 


to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


SN? 
HOME OFFICE esto 75 FULTON STREET 
BEST BUILDING pe NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO -:- DALLAS -: ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -:- BOSTON 
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foston Mutual, Boston 

(Favorably Examined) 

susiness Men’s, Kansas City 

(First Quarter Gales) ......0.00- May 
California-Western, Sacramento 


(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Mar. 5f 


(Special Mortality Fund) ........Mar. 
(Executive Promotions) June 
Canada Life, Toronto 
(Option Changes, etc.) 
Central Life, Des Moines 
(Fred Carr Resigns) . 
entury-Educators Life, Fort Ww aie 
(Changes Name) 
Century Life, Fort Worth 


(New Name) AEE EERE eee May { 


Colonial Life, Jersey City 
as | ae Mar. 
(Walse heid New President) 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Dividends Reduced) 
(Agents’ Retirement Plan) 
(Hospitalization Benefits) 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Refresher Course) 
(New Policy) 
(Annuity Rates Changed M 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford. 
(Dividends) 
(War Clause) 
Continental American, Wilmington 
(Favorably Sxamined) 
(First Quarter Gains) LOOSE. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Rinker & Weddell Promoted). Jan. 
(New Policy) ‘Feb. 
Dominion Life, Waterloo 
(Rates Revised) cenekbooseeknons Mar. 
Dunbar Mutual, Cleveland 
(Incorporated) June 
Eastern Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) ...........4 A 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Option & Other Changes) 
(H. O. Promotions) oat RNS 
(New Director) Sere 
ED x6 nk haccasa@eseuid-sov Mar. 


(March Imerease) ...cccccccccccess May 5 


Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
(Favorably Examined) 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse 
(Examined) 
Federal Life, Chicago 
(Adopts 3%) 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Non-Medical Liberalized) 
CRE MED nc bcadcasecbswwss-sc0i Apr. 
(Mobarte President) oo. sccceccced Apr. 
Great See. Hutchinson 
tree Mar. 
Great Rerthwest, Spokane 
(New Rates) 
(Favorably Examined) 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
PENNE. occcecaastencndscesas Mar. 
ey Janeen, Beverly Hills 
(See Concerns) 
Guardian. Tate New York 
(Dividends Reduced) .............4 Jan. 
(Liberalizes Non-Medical) ........May. 
Hearthstone Life, Indianapolis 
(Reinsurance Agreement) a ee May 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 
vl REO Mar. 
Home Life, New York 
(Worthington a Director) 
Illinois Life Fund, Des Moines 
(Lien Reduced) 
Illinois Standard, Chicago 
(Reinsurances) 
(Becomes Bankers Il. & C.)....../ Apr. 
Interstate Reserve, Chicago 
(Examination) 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(Examination Favorable) Slik aii May 
Jefferson Standard, tn 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) re Mar. 
eeu th, eee Mar. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Cramp Shipbuilding Group) ....June 


63 
63 


+ 
65 


Knights of Columbus, New Haven 
(Favorably Examined) 

Liberty Life, Greenville 
(W. Frank Hipp Dies) 

(Young Hipp President) 

Life of Virginia, Richmond 
(Adopts 3%) 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) q 
(H. O. Promotions) ..............Mar. 
(Changes in Texas) ..............May 

Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 
(Favorably Examined) 

Lutheran Mutual, Waverly 
(Adopts 244%) 

The Maccabees, Detroit 
(Examined) 

Manhattan Life, New York 
(Two Directors) 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(New Rates & Dividends) 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Dividends Continued) 

(Non- Medical) 

(Donates Blood) 

(Settlement Changes—Income 
i... BN eee May 

Meteepelitan Life, New York 
(H. O. Appointments) 

(Dividend Seale Continued) ......2 4 pr. 
(75th Anniversary) 

(Low Cost Housing) 

(Success and Service) 

Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(New Wer Ciauee) ..cccccccceccec GP, 

Mutual Life, New York 
(Continues Dividends) 

(Guaranteed Rate 2%) 
(Other Changes) 
(Government Holdings) 
(War Clause Change) 
(Changes in Rates & Values) 
(Re-Training Successful) 
CRORE TBR ORE) 6 occcccnccccccc cy 
(Humanizing Corre spondence) ....June 
(Merges Phila. & Wilmington 
Offices) 
(Home Office Promotions) 
Mutual Savings, St. Louis 
(2%4% Basis) 
(Reduces Lien 15%) 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(Favorably Examined) 

National Life, Montpelier 
(Dividends Reduced) 

(New Juvenile Policy) 

National Reserve, Topeka 
(Chapman New President) ....... Mar. 

Navy Mutual Aid, Washington 
(Assessment) 

New England ee, Boston 
~ (Annuity & S. P. Changes) 
(Non- Medic al L iberalized) ........Mar. 

New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) 

(Stockholders’ Dividend) 
(Adopts 3% Basis) 

New York Life, New 
(Canadian Change) 

(Dividends Continued) 


(Leivestad Superintendent) ....... Mar. 


(Promotions) 

New York Savings Banks, New York 
(Dividend Scale Shifted) 

North American L. & C., Minneapolis 
(New Dividend Scale) M 


(Favorably Examined) June 


North American, Chicago 
(Examined) 
Northern Life, Seattle 


| Sa Apr. 
CINGW MEROCRTIVOS) ..occccccccccccs chy 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Second Chicago Agency) 

Old-Republie Credit, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) 

Oregon Mutual, Portland 


(Schuppel President) ............. Mar. 
(New Compensation Plan) June 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(New Policy) 


(Non-Can Adjustment) .. 
(New Hospitalization Policy) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Proposed Mutualization) 
(Adds Participating) 
(Participating Details) 
(Non-Medical Changes) 
(Mutualization Approved) 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(New Rates) 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Dividends Continued) ...........Mar. 
(Adopts New Plan) 
(Junior Insurance Limits) 
Peoples Life, Frankfort 
(Executive Changes) 
(Favorably Examined) June 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
eee SS arr 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Enters ‘“‘Wholesale”’ Field) 
Postal Life, New York 
(Examined) 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon 
(Examination Favorable) 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Dividends Reduced) 
(Annuity Rates Revised) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Dividends Continued) 
(Discontinues Wholesale) 
(Additional Governments) 
(Purely Mutual) 
(He Ips Morale) 
(Cramp Shipbuilding Group) 
(Rates for War Hazards 
Coverage) 
(Promotions) 
Reliable Life, St. Louis 
(New Officers) 
feliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(40th Anniversary) 
Republic National, Dallas 
(Purchases American Savings). 
St. a Mutual, St. Louis 


(H. ee rrrreerrr rrr Apr. 75 


Pane 8 Life, Scranton 
(Adopts 3%) 

Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(March Business Good) 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Examination Favorable) 

Southland Life, Dallas 
(Francis Director) 

Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(3% Basis) 


(Favorably Examined) June 77 


State Mutual Life, Worcester 


(Enters Non-Medical) ...........+¢ Jan. 58 


(Non-Medical Change) 
(Baxter Director) 
(H. O. Promotions) 
(March Business Up) 
(Selling to Women) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Examination Favorable) 
(Dividends Reduced) 
Travelers, Hartford 
(Some Rate Increases) ..........+6: Jan. 
(War Claims Paid) June 
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NS Ree 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Executive Changes) 
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A & H PREMIUMS IN FORCE INCREASED 48.7% IN ‘42 
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Horace Greeley was right 











Insurance isn’t news 


M.n who already have at least one life insurance 
policy and one or more children will be your best prospects in 1943. 
Your job is to sell MORE life insurance to these men who need an 
adequate life insurance program to meet their “after the war” 
problems. This is your opportunity and your contribution to national 
welfare . .. to provide money for war bond purchases in amounts that 


count and to provide funds for the future we’re fighting for. 
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—( brat 2 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 








